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Great  things  are  predicted  for  The  Companion  for 
next  year.  There  will  be  articles  you  ought  not 

coaching  in  football  and  the  other  great  games. 
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Quilligan  and  the  Magic  Coin 


BY  HARRY  STEPHEN  KEELER 


UPHEMISTICAL- 
LY  speaking,  Quil¬ 
ligan  was  suffering 
from  the  toxic  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  common 
grain  derivative. 
Mechanically  speak¬ 
ing,  his  condition  was  such  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  ergs  to  maintain 
his  center  of  gravity  directly  above 
his  point  of  support.  Geometrically 
speaking,  he  was  travelling  along  the 
path  composed  of  a  series  of  hori¬ 
zontal  curves,  each  of  which  was  half¬ 
way  between  a  catenary  and  hypocy- 
cloid. 

For  the  ninety-ninth  time,  Quilli¬ 
gan  was  drunk! 

Possibly  Arabian  Nights  adven¬ 
tures  happen  only  to  those  who  are 
drunk.  Perhaps  not.  Very  likely 
there  was  nothing  mysterious  about 
Quilligan’s  peculiar  adventure  with 
the  magic  coin,  considering  its  pro¬ 
saic  outcome.  And,  on  the  other 
hand — 

But,  we  reiterate,  Quilligan  was 
drunk. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Since  five  that  afternoon  he  had  been 
wandering  aimlessly  back  and  forth 
through  the  mazes  of  the  Loop,  vainly 
searching  for  one  person.  He  had  in¬ 
quired  in  all-night  drug  stores  and 
fly-by-night  auction  houses;  in  ten 
cent  stores  and  salvation  army  soup 
kitchens;  in  pawnshops  and  penny 
arcades;  in  photo-postal  studios  and 


chop-suey  restaurants;  from  traffic 
cops  and  blind  beggars;  from  shoot¬ 
ing  galleries  and  home-scurrying  shop 
girls;  from  chauffeurs  and  newsboys; 
from  nickel  show  cashiers  and  street- 
comer  shoestring  merchants ;  from — 

B,ut  the  only  result  so  far  achieved 
had  been  the  taking  on  of  a  cargo  of 
the  aforesaid  grain  derivative,  each 
increment  of  which  had  drowned  its 
inciting  rebuff. 

With  such  a  rigorous  search  as  this- 
going  on  before  our  very  eyes,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  investigate  it  a  little  more 
closely.  Perhaps  we  can  be  of  assist¬ 
ance — and  thus  stem  the  flowing  tide 
of  bitterness  and  booze  that  threateps 
to  engulf  Quilligan. 

The  object  of  Quilligan’s  search,  it 
seems,  was  one  August  Heinze  Shu- 
tenthaler,  a  friend  of  his  boyhood 
days.  Exactly  forty-eight  hours  be¬ 
fore,  Quilligan  received  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  delivery  of  the  postoffice  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  a  postcard  which 
proved  to  be  from  Augustus  Heinze 
Shutenthaler  himself.  In  it  the  latter 
announced  that  in  two  days  he  was 
opening  up  his  new  and  glittering 
palace  of  free  lunch  and  fiery  liquor, 
bowing  bartenders  and  bottled  beer, 
in  Chicago’s  downtown  district,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  see  his  boyhood 
friend,  Quilligan,  there  on  the  open¬ 
ing  night.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  postal  had  eluded  the  argus-eyed 
Mrs.  Quilligan,  Quilligan  was  in 
Chicago  ready  to  greet  his  old  friend, 
Augustus  Heinze  Shutenthaler.  But 
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found  there:  two  ten  dollar  bills,  a 
silver  fifty-cent  piece,  and  a  return 
ticket  to  Kokomo.  So  far,  so  good, 
With  punctiliousness  he  returned  the 
two  tens  and  the  ticket  to  Kokomo. 
And  with  the  fifty  cent  piece  clasped 
in  his  fist,  he  ascended  a  long  flight  of 
creaky,  wooden  stairs  to  a  land  of 
false  teeth  and  gold  fillings. 

May  heaven  guard  Quilligan  and 
those  two  ten  dollar  bills  in  his  mad 
journey  through  the  jungles  infested 
by  the  tooth  vultures.  If  he  ever 
knocks  at  the  wrong  door  he’ll  come 
out  minus  the  two  tens  and  plus  a 
diagnosis  of  nothing  less  than  pyor¬ 
rhea  alveolaris.  Ah — even  heaven 
must  be  on  the  job,  for  he  stops  in 
front  of  Room  202.  He  knocks. 
Once  more  we  draw  a  long  breath, 
and  pause  while  the  story  slides  ahead 
out  of  the  present  tense. 

A  long  delay  followed  Quilligan’s 
knock.  If  he  had  been  able  to  see 
through  a  wooden  door  panel  he 
might  have  observed  a  huge,  florid 
woman  hastily  hiding  an  ice-cold  bot¬ 
tle  of  beer  beneath  a  stand  which 
carried  a  long  black  cloth  and  a  great 
crystal  ball.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  have  seen  her  scrambling  into 
a  somber  robe  covered  here  and  there 
with  white  crescent  moons.  But  fin¬ 
ally  the  door  opened. 

“Lookin’  f’r  a  Madame  Astro,’’  said 
Quilligan,  bowing  through  a  small 
and  safe  angle. 

She  bowed  in  return. 

“I  am  Madame  Astro,”  she  replied 
in  clear,  grave  tones. 

“  ’S  m’  fren’  Shutenthaler,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  concisely.  “Can’t  locate  Shu¬ 
tenthaler.  Augustus  Heinze  Shuten¬ 
thaler.  Been  ever’ when’  Thought 


I’d — hie — try  fortune  teller.  Last  re¬ 
sort,  you  know.” 

“Be  seated,”  she  commanded,  beck¬ 
oning  him  to  a  chair  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  crystal  sphere.  He  drop¬ 
ped  into  it.  Whereupon  she  closed 
the  door  and  seated  herself  opposite 
him. 

“Already  I  perceive  that  you  wish 
the  hidden  revealed.  I,  Madame 
Astro,  seer  into  the  far,  student  of 
occultism,  unveiler  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Orient,  stand  ready  to  help  you. 
Speak,  layman,  speak — and — er — 
cross  nly  palm  with  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents.  What  wouldst  know?’1 

Quilligan  dropped  the  half  dollar 
at  the  side  of  the  crystal  ball.  Ma¬ 
dame  promptly  performed  the  vanish¬ 
ing  trick  with  it. 

“  'S  m’  fren’  Augustus  Heinze  Shu¬ 
tenthaler,”  he  elucidated.  “Started 
new  s’loon  downtown.  Jus’  wan’  fin’ 
Shutenthaler.  Thaz  all.  Thaz  all.” 

Madame  nodded  understandingly 
and  sympathetically.  Madame  real¬ 
ized  that  here  was  a  victim,  who, 
properly  handled,  was  good  for  a 
double  or  even  a  triple  fee.  She  com¬ 
menced  staring  fixedly  at  the  crystal 
ball.  After  a  full  minute  had  passed 
she  began  to  sway  gently  from  side 
to  side.  The  swaying  became  more 
violent  and  then  subsided,  leaving  her 
sifting  stiff  and  rigid,  her  eyes  glued 
mechanically  to  the  transparent  object 
in  front  of  her. 

Quilligan,  rapt,  watched  her  every 
movement. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  a 
trifle  and  commenced  speaking  in  a 
dull  monotone. 

“I  see — I  see — I  see — a — a — man. 
He  is  tall — and  thin.  He  is  clad  in  a 
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magic  coin,  her  fatidical  warning — 
“Remember  the  number  4” ;  her  state¬ 
ment  that  the  coin  held  exactly  four 
wishes  for  its  owner  and  then  became 
valueless  I 

He  scratched  his  head. 

After  which  he  clutched  the  metal 
disk  in  his  hand  and  continued  along 
the  street,  still  picturing  Madame 
Astro  staring  into  the  crystal  sphere. 
All  bunk,  of  course,  he  reflected.  No 
such  thing  as  a  magic  coin.  No  such 
thing  as  four  wishes  coming  to  a 
man  in  the  20th  century.  And  yet — 
Well,  he’d  take  a  try  at  it. 

“Lez  see — lez  see,”  he  mumbled 
gravely  to  himself.  “I  wizz  zat — 
zat — someone  would — hie — walk  up  t’ 
me  and  thrust  a  nize  fat  purse  in  my 
hand.  Nize  fat  one.  Nize  fat  one. 
Greenbacks — sparklers.  Nize  big 
one.” 

Scarcely  had  he  covered  thirty  feet 
than  a  tall,  thin  young  man  with  sandy 
complexion  and  a  pair  of  steely  blue 
eyes,  stepped  up  behind  him  and  apol¬ 
ogetically  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Beg  pardon,”  he  observed  smooth¬ 
ly,  “but — er — you  must  have  dropped 
your  purse.  I  came  near  holding  on 
to  it  because  of  the  hard  times,  but 
I’ve  always — er — tried  to  be  honest — 
so  I  want  to  hand  it  back.” 

Quilligan  wheeled  sharply.  With 
amazement  he  looked  down  at  the 
slim  young  man.  His  eyes  travelled 
to  the  latter’s  out-stretched  hand. 
Then  they  bulged  out,  for  the  hand 
was  tendering  him  a  fat  leather  purse, 
open  just  barely  enough  to  disclose  a 
bulky  roll  and  a  string  of  sparkling 
brilliants. 

Only  for  a  second  did  Quilligan  hes¬ 
itate.  Then  his  own  hand  shot  down 


into  his  trousers  pocket  and  imme¬ 
diately  reappeared,  the  fingers  holding 
one  of  the  two  ten  dollar  bills.  With 
the  other  he  reached  out  for  the 
purse. 

“You’re  the — hie — honestest  man  in 
the  city,”  he  affirmed  genially.  “Don’t 
see  how  I  ever  losht  it.  Ver’  honest 
man,  m’  fren’  I”  He  pressed  the  crisp 
ten  into  the  slim  young  man’s  palm. 
The  latter  clutched  it  eagerly. 
“There’s  reward — small,  triflin’  re¬ 
ward — f’  ver’  honest  young  man.”  He 
jammed  the  bulging  purse  into  his 
coat  pocket  and  hurried  around  the 
comer. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  an  alley  he 
turned  and  made  his  way  down  it  for 
a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  a 
point  directly  beneath  a  hissing  arc- 
lamp.  Then  he  withdrew  the  purse 
and  prepared  to  count  the  contents. 
But,  to  his  dumfoundment,  he  found 
only  a  tight  roll  of  narrow  slips  of 
green  crepe  paper — and  a  string  of 
cut  glass  beads. 

“Beau’fully,  beau’fully  stung,”  he 
murmured,  after  the  explanation  had 
gradually  sifted  in  on  him.  “Stung 
beau’fully.  Ol’  game — and  caught 
Quilligan  from  Kokomo  al’  ri’.  Well, 
got  my  wizz  anyway — nize  fat  wurse 
— but  cosht  me  $10.  That  a  majick 
coin,  all  ri’,  all  ri’.  Jus’  goin’  t’ 
watch  that  coin.” 

He  threw  the  purse  and  its  con¬ 
tents  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  alley; 
then  he  returned  to  the  street. 

He  covered  another  block.  By  de¬ 
grees  he  began  to  forget  about  the 
magic  coin  and  to  ponder  once  more 
about  the  question  that  had  engrossed 
him  all  the  evening:  How  and  where 
was  he  going  to  find  Shutenthaler  ? 
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Finally  he  stopped.  The  fact  had 
dawned  on  him  that  it  was  high  time 
to  buy  another  drink — for  there  was 
still  $10  left  in  the  bank  roll.  But 
as  he  reached  a  decision  in  the  matter, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  big  black  negro, 
leaning  nonchalantly  against  a  door¬ 
way  close  by.  Since  the  latter  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  a  possible  source  of 
information,  he  stepped  ovef  to  him. 

“  ’S  m’  fren’  Shutenthaler,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Fren’  Shutenthaler — ” 

“Shoot  a  dollah,  sah?”  interrupted 
the  negro.  “Yessuh.”  He  peered 
carefully  up  and  down  South  State 
street.  Then  he  leaned  over  and 
whispered  in  Quilligan’s  ear:  “Go 
straight  to  the  fo’th  flo’  an’  rap  fo’ 
times  on  the  fo’th  do’.  Jes’  remem- 
bah  the  numbah  fo’,  sah.” 

Quilligan  began  the  long,  wearisome 
climb.  Evidently  he  was  on  the  trail 
of  Shutenthaler  at  last.  In  turn  he 
came  to  the  second,  the  third,  and 
finally  the  fourth  and  top  floor.  There 
he  paused  and  counted  the  doors  from 
the  top  of  the  stairway:  one,  two, 
three,  four.  He  went  down  the  hall¬ 
way  and  rapped  exactly  four  times 
on  the  fourth  door.  Instantly  it  swung 
open  as  if  operated  by  an  invisible 
genie.  And  as  he  walked  in,  it  closed 
noiselessly  behind  him. 

He  peered  around,  discovered  that 
he  was  in  an  immense  room.  At  the 
rear  of  it  was  a  long,  green  baize 
table,  presided  over  by  a  black  mus- 
tached  man.  Around  the  edges 
twenty  or  thirty  men  were  crowded, 
some  sitting  and  some  standing,  but 
all  watching  intently  the  spinning  of  a 
roulette  wheel.  With  a  sinking  heart 
Quilligan  realized  that  the  wires  of 
fate  had  crossed  once  more — and  that 


he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  trail 
which  led  to  Augustus  Heinze  Shu¬ 
tenthaler. 

As  he  stood  there  irresolutely,  his 
attention  was  riveted  by  one  of  the 
spectators  at  the  green  baize  table 
raking  in  a  handful  of  silver  and 
paper  money.  That  was  interesting. 
So  he  stepped  over,  wedged  himself 
in  the  spellbound  audience,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  watch  the  ceaseless  play  on  the 
black  and  the  red,  the  odd  and  the 
even,  the  high  and  the  low.  Soon  he 
caught  sight  of  the  great  square  which 
was  painted  on  the  green  cloth  and 
divided  into  thirty-six  smaller  squares, 
each  of  which  was  numbered  with 
one  of  the  numbers  on  the  roulette 
wheel.  He  turned  to  a  man  at  his 
side. 

“Whaz  nummers  for?"  he  asked. 

“Sh-h-h,”  whispered  his  companion. 
“Go  easy,  pal,  on  th’  gab.  They’re 
runnin’  under  cover  here.  It’s  this 
way,  friend.  You  lay  your  mazuma 
on  any  number.  If#  that  number 
comes  up  on  the  next  spin  of  the 
wheel,  you  get  36  times  your  stake.” 

With  an  effort  Quilligan  steadied 
himself,  for  he  suddenly  remembered 
the  magic  coin  in  his  pocket — the  coin 
with  three  more  unused  wishes.  And 
he  recollected  at  the  same  time  that 
his  total  wealth  was  reduced  to  a 
lone  $10  bill  and  a  return  ticket  to 
Kokomo.  Since  his  mission  to  Chi¬ 
cago  had  failed,  here  was  a  heaven¬ 
sent  opportunity  to  go  back  to  Koko¬ 
mo  with  a  roll  big  enough  to  choke 
the  postmaster’s  mare.  So  he  turned 
to  the  man  at  his  side  once  more. 

“  ’F  I — hie — put  $10  on  the  num- 
mer — any  nummer — ”  He  paused. 
More  and  more  he  began  to  see  that 
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from  the  corral  with  the  girl.  Only 
one  thought  was  in  his  mind:  to  see 
Racca  and  tell  him  what  was  on  foot 

She  was  cheerful  and  happy.  She 
looked  over  as  they  rode  along. 

“Mateo,  you  don’t  seem  very  cheer¬ 
ful!” 

“No,  Senorita,  my  life  has  been  one 
of  sorrow.” 

She  smiled  with  amusement  at  the 
gloom  in  his  voice. 

“Weren’t  you  ever  in  love?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  I  am,”  she  answered,  “in 
love  with  life!”  I’ll  race  you  to  the 
ridge.” 

Mateo’s  heart  chilled  as  he  rode  in 
answer  to  her  challenge.  She  was 
beautiful — and  there  was  Jose. 

In  a  back  room  of  the  inn  Mateo 
explained  to  Racca  and  Jose  the  girl’s 
errand  in  Andres;  and  he  listened  as 
Jose,  his  lean  face  hardening  with 
greed  and  joy,  planned  the  robbery. 

“Look  you,  Mateo!  We  shall  hide 
by  La  Santita — in  the  mesquite!  As 
you  pass  Gy,  I  and  Mendel  will  appear. 
See  that  she  does  not  shoot.  These 
northern  senoritas  are  often  quick 
with  the  *gun.  You  shall  have 
something  for  your  share.  Don’t  fail 
us !  If  you  do — ”  Jose’s  teeth  clicked 
hollowly  behind  his  lips,  and  he  went 
through  the  pantomime  that  suggests 
the  knife  thrust. 

Mateo  shook  and  sweated  and  hung 
back.  “By  Mary,  I  will  do  it!”  he 
swore. 

Jose  grinned  as  he  saw  the  other’s 
fear,  and  nodded.  “Now  go.  Re¬ 
member  !” 

Mateo  slid  out  the  back  door  and 
around  to  the  street.  All  his  life,  game 


for  the  children,  their  shrill  voices 
greeted  him  with  laughter  as  he 
limped  along,  and  a  piece  of  decayed 
fruit  landed  flatly  upon  his  back.  He 
turned  witty  a  threat,  but  paled  as  a 
few  of  the  youngsters  started  belliger¬ 
ently  toward  him,  and  hurried  on. 

“Hail,  Mateo,  the  Brave!”  a  musi¬ 
cal  voice  chanted  laughingly,  and  he, 
glancing  around,  saw  the  smiling  face 
of  a  girl  through  an  aperture  in  the 
abode  wall.  His  head  drooped  at  the 
mirth  in  her  eyes. 

A  few  steps  brought  him  to  the 
bank  door,  and  there  Miss  Marston 
was  waiting.  She  looked  at  him  with 
pitying  eyes. 

“Why  do  they  make  so  much  fun 
of  you,  Mateo?” 

“I  am  nothing,  Senorita,  just  a  dog 
of  the  streets,”  he  answered. 

She  smiled  as  she  swung  into  the 
saddle.  “Mr.  Eason  told  me  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  of  much  use  in  protect¬ 
ing  me,  but  I  think  you  would.” 

Mateo  glanced  up  furtively  at  the 
bank  window,  and  he  saw  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  American  cashier  looking 
at  him  anxiously.  He  was  evidently 
worried  if  she  were  not. 

The  door  opened,  and  Eason  said, 
“Miss  Marston,  I  think  \  better  go 
with  you.” 

She  looked  back  and  her  eyes  were 
tender.  “I’m  safe  with  Mateo.” 

“I  shall  ride  out  tonight,  however, 
or  earlier!”  he  said  quietly. 

“Do,”  she  answered  smiling;  and 
Mateo,  watching  under  his  eyebrows, 
knew  that  there  was  love  between  the 
two,  and  he  guessed  more — perhaps 
she  did  not  have  the  money ;  perhaps 
Eason  was  to  bring  it  out.  Mateo 
was  nervous. 
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They  rode  slowly  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  the  horses  picked  up 
their  pace. 

A  few  miles  farther,  and,  as  if 
with  one  glorious  sweep  of  a  gigantic 
wand,  the  bright  day  changed  into  a 
golden  dusk  of  moonlight  and  shadow. 
Now  and  then  the  girl  stopped, 
breathless  with  the  beauty  of  the 
change;  and  often  on  a  ridge  she 
would  pause  long  to  call  Mateo’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  mouatains  far  in  the 
distance,  their  silvery  snowy  tops 
weirdly  wonderful  in  the  far  flung 
moonlight. 

Mateo  listened  and  looked  in  silence. 
He  saw  not  the  mountains  but  La 
Sontita,  rising  like  the  figure  of  a 
robed  saint,  beyond  them.  Jose  and 
his  partner  were  hiding  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mesquite  thickets  at  its  base. 
Mateo  knew  his  life  was  safe,  but  he 
was  worried  for  two  reasons :  perhaps, 
she  did  not  have  the  money  after  all ; 
perhaps  Eason  might  decide  to  fol¬ 
low  immediately. 

Thinking  of  these  things,  Mateo 
suggested  that  they  hurry  on,  and  she 
reluctantly  agreed. 

La  Santtta  rose  higher  and  sharper 
in  outline  as  they  drew  near,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  shadow  of  the  towering 
rock  fell  upon  them.  They  turned  to 
take  the  downward  trail  to  the  flats, 
and  the  horses  slowed  up.  Here  was 
the  place! 

The  blood  was  pounding  through 
Mateo’s  weak  body.  He  watched  with 
strained  eyes  and  taut  nerves;  per¬ 
haps — 

Two  figures  darted  from  the  bush. 
The  horses  reared.  The  girl  exclaimed 
sharply,  then  screamed  in  a  voice 
that  went  through  Mateo  like  the 


thrust  of  a  knife,  as  she  was  dragged 
from  her  horse  and  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Mateo  watched  her  gasping 
struggle.  She  fought  wildly  at  first, 
then  gradually  weakened.  She  spoke 
just  once  in  a  weak,  spent,  pleading 
voice :  “Oh,  Mateo,  help  me  1” 

They  were  using  her  roughly.  The 
saliva  in  Mateo’s  mouth  seemed  to 
go  acid.  He  stared  at  her.  She  was 
pinned  on  her  face,  and  Mendel,  Jose’s 
partner,  was  binding  her  arms  be¬ 
hind  her. 

Jose  turned  from  the  saddle-bags. 
His  voice  was  harsh  with  threat.  “The 
money  isn’t  here !  Where  is  it  ?” 

Mateo  cringed,  and  the  horses  he 
was  holding  shied  as  Jose  stepped 
toward  him.  “I  know  not,  Jose!” 

“Search  her!’’  Jos6  said  angrily. 

The  girl  answered  faintly.  “Don’t 
touch  me,  you  beasts !  Let  me  go — I’ll 
get  the  money  if  that  is  what  you 
want !” 

With  one  arm  loosed,  she  drew 
from  a  fold  in  her  skirt  the  package. 

Jos6  seized  it  and  laughed.  “Dios! 
Here  it  is!”  He  shoved  it  into  his 
shirt.  “Now,  hurry,  put  her  on  the 
horse,”  he  snapped. 

She  caught  his  meaning.  “You  have 
the  money — won’t  you  let  me  go?” 

Jose’s  lean  face  looked  almost 
pleasant  in  the  moonlight. 

“You  go!”  he  repeated  in  English, 
then  said  in  Spanish :  “We  are  going 
over  the  border  to  the  Ralio  Hills. 
From  there  we  shall  send  Mateo  to 
your  father  for  money  for  you.  If 
he  does  not  send  it — well,  a  rose  was 
made  for  plucking;  and  you — are  the 
rose !” 

“You  aren’t  so  contemptible  as 
that  1” 
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hair  had  fallen  like  a  veil  about  her. 
Mateo  caught  his  breath  as  he  watched 
her. 

Soon  the  trail  grew  harder  under 
foot;  hills  loomed  sharply  and  sud¬ 
denly.  They  climbed  a  ridge,  and  be¬ 
yond  it  Mateo  saw  a  small  valley.  In 
the  center  a  small  spot  gleamed  like 
a  pool  of  silver.  His  parched  mouth 
opened  in  a  murmur  of  joy — “Del 
Carto.”  It  was  the  famous  spring  of 
which  he  had  heard  many  tales. 

The  horses  caught  the  scent  of  the 
water  and  hurried  on.  Soon  it  lay  be¬ 
fore  them,  down  in  a  deep  cut. 

Jose  and  Mendel  gave  their  reins  to 
Mateo,  and  slid  down  to  the  pool. 

Mateo  stepped  beside  the  girl’s 
horse.  “You  shall  soon  have  water, 
Senorita,”  he  said  softly. 

The  girl  lifted  her  sagging  head; 
clear  consciousness  seemed  to  come  to 
her  at  the  familiar  sound  of  his  voice ; 
she  stared  at  him  with  eyes  that  were 
bright  and  wide  in  the  moonlight.  In 
a  tone  that  started  the  clattering  again 
in  Mateo’s  soul,  she  whispered : 

“Mateo,  oh,  Mateo,  Mateo,  if  you 
were  only  a  man !” 

“A  man,  Senorita?  I  am  a  man,’’ 
he  answered  in  surprise. 

Then  he  understood  how  she  had 
used  the  English  word.  He  looked  up 
into  her  face,  white  in  the  moonlight 
and  he  swore  softly. 


“I  not  a  man!”  he  muttered  slow¬ 
ly.  Through  the  shrunken  cells  of  his 
brain  a  flaming,  cleaving  word  passed, 
that  turned  into  a  cry :  the  answer  of 
the  male  to  the  cry  of  the  hunted  fe¬ 
male,  old  as  the  jungle,  deep  as  life. 

His  lips  drew  tight  over  his  teeth; 
a  warm  something  came  from  his  lips 
again,  from  the  reopened  bruise  where 
Jose  list  had  landed. 

“I  not  a  man!”  he  muttered,  and 
something  seemed  to  burst  within  him 
into  roar  and  flame. 

Jose  and  Mendel  were  drinking 
slowly,  and  therefore  wisely,  stopping 
to  rest,  then  drinking  again;  their 
thirst  was  great.  Jose  was  sprawling 
on  the  spring’s  edge,  as  was  Mendel. 
The  two  dark  figures  against  the 
brightness  of  the  silvery  pool  made 
two  splendid  targets,  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  was  hair-triggered. 

Mateo  drew  it  from  its  holster.  The 
dull  barrel  caught  the  moonlight  and 
rested  in  a  line  on  Jose’s  chest. 

In  that  brief  moment,  that  partook 
of  eternity,  the  clattering  in  Mateo’s 
soul  died  to  a  beautiful  peace;  he 
heard  the  girl’s  low  gasp  of  great  won¬ 
der  and  understanding;  he  ran  his 
tongue  across  his  battered  lips ;  he  did 
not  tremble — he  was  a  man ! 

With  a  sigh  of  some  new,  deep, 
rich  content,  he  touched  the  trigger 
once — twice. 


Coop  Co-operates 

BY  HARTLEY  EDINGTON 


JR.  Carew,  who  was’ 
r  jr-fl  destined  to  be  Mrs. 

pH  dish’s  new  t>°ard- 

W|  er,  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  co-operative 
plan,  so  Mrs.  Mish 
went  over  the  explanation  again.  He 
listened  attentively.  He  was  a  slim 
young  man,  and  his  collar  was  clean. 
Mrs.  Mish  felt  sure  that  just  so  he 
didn’t  want  to  smoke  in  bed  he  would 
be  a  desirable  boarder.  He  seemed 
a  little  skeptical  about  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan,  however. 

“Now  do  1  understand  it?”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  “It's  a  neighborhood  co-op¬ 
eration,  and  you  each  let  your  neigh¬ 
bors  use  certain  things  *you  have  in 
return  for  the  use  of  certain  things 
that  they  have.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right-” 

“And  there  are  three  families  of 
you,  you  say?  Well,  don’t  you  ever 
happen  to  want  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time  ?  I  would  rather  think 
so.  The  ’phone  for  instance?” 

“Oh,  not  often,”  cried  Mrs.  Mish 
eagerly.  "Now  you  see,  I  have  the 
telephone  and  a  lawn  mower  and 
sewin’  machine.  Then  Mrs.  Dagget 
— that's  her  next  door.  She  ain’t  got 
any  husband,  but  she’s  a  remarkable 
good  manager — well,  Mrs.  Dagget’s 
got  a  hoi^e  and  buggy  and  carpet- 
sweeper.  Then  the  Carters  live  in 
the  next  house.  They’ve  got  a  bath 
tub,  a  washin’  machine  and  a  piano. 
And  anv  time  the  Daggets  or  Carters 
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want  to  use  any  of  the  things  I’ve 
got— the  ’phone  or  lawn  mower, 
et  cetery — they  just  come  and  use  it. 
And  whenever  we  want  to  use  any 
of  the  special  things  they  have,  we 
do  the  same.  It’s  been  going  about 
two  months  now,  and  we  think  it 
works  fine,-  so  far.” 

“I  see.  Ah,  what’s  the  horse  like, 
anyhow?  Can  it  travel?”  Mr.  Carew 
yawned,  just  the  least  bit. 

“Well,  it’s  kind  of  a  sawed-off 
looking  animal,  but  the  buggy  has  a 
red  plush  seat.  We  think  Co-op  is 
quite  a  horse  all  right,  though  I  think 
she  needs  a  tight  rein.” 

“Co-op  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Co-op  is  the  horse.  She 
sorta  belongs  to  all  of  us  in  the  co¬ 
operative  plan,  you  know,  so  we  call 
her  Co-op-  Miss  Carter — lives  in  the 
third  house  where  they  have  the  bath 
tub,  and  washin’  machine  and  piano, 
you  remember — well,  Miss  Carter, 
Miss  Catherine,  thought  of  it.” 

“Ah,  well —  Miss  Carter,  did  you 
say?”  Carew  waited  hopefully. 

“Oh,  yes.  Miss  Carter.  She’s  very 
nice.  She  reads  Emerson,  and  cro¬ 
chets  beautiful.”  However,  Carew 
decided  to  remain. 

Arranging  his  dressing  table,  up  in 
his  room  that  same  night,  he  heard  a 
strange  voice  ’phoning  downstairs.  It 
was  harsh  and  strident,  with  few 
feminine  accents.  Carew  mentally 
constructed  a  body  to  go  with  it — 
wiry  arms,  a  flat  bosom  and  a  large 
stubborn  head.  Then  there  would  be 
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On  his  request,  Mrs-  Mish  gladly 
promised  to  take  him  down  to  Car¬ 
ters’  that  very  evening,  so  he  could  be 
properly  introduced  to  the  family  and 
get  “the  bearings  of  that  co-operative 
tub,”  as  he  put  it. 

“We’ll  go  early,  and  get  Catherine 
to  play  and  sing  some  for  us,”  she 
suggested. 

“Fine!  A  piano  is  a  great  thing. 
I’m  lost  without  one  within  range.” 

It  was  a  shimmery  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  some  weeks  later,  and  in  Mrs- 
Dagget’s  buggy  with  the  red  plush 
seat,  were  Carew  and  Catherine  Car¬ 
ter.  Co-op  ambled  contentedly  with 
flopping  rein.  Miss  Carter  fanned 
herself  with  Carew’s  straw  hat,  while 
he  switched  the  weeds  with  Mrs. 
Dagget’s  new  fifty-cent  whip.  They 
were  trying  to  co-operate. 

“Do  you  know,  I  don’t  believe  the 
co-operative  plan  will  last  much 
longer,”  she  said  suddenly. 

“Why?” 

“Because  Mrs.  Dagget  isn’t  playing 
fair.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Well,  she  keeps  Mrs.  Mish’s  sew¬ 
ing  machine  when  she  needs  it  herself, 
and  breaks  up  all  the  needles  and 
never  gets  any  new  ones.  Then  she 
uses  the  co-opferative  ’phone  outra¬ 
geously.  She  conducts  all  of  her 
business  over  it.  Mrs.  Mish  had  to 
call  her  to  the  ’phone  seven  times 
yesterday.  What’s  more,  Mishs’  lawn 
is  all  dying  because  the  co-operative 
hose  and  lawn  mower  are  always  at 
Daggets’  when  Mr.  Mish  has  time 
to  use  them.” 

“You  didn’t  mention  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  bath  tub,’’  said  Carew  deliberate¬ 
ly.  “How  many  hours  a  day  does 


she  bask  in  it?  And  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  washing  machine — does  anyone 
ever  get  a  chance  to  play  on  it,  be¬ 
sides  her?  And  I  believe  that  little 
cub  Johnny  of  hers  was  over  amusing 
himself  on  your  piano  last  night  from 
seven  till  ten,  while  we  had  to  sit  on 
the  porch  and  feed  the  mosquitoes.” 

“Oh,”  she  explained  generously, 
Mrs.  Dagget  is  just  a  born  manager, 
that’s  all.  They  say  she  managed  Mr. 
Dagget  into  realms  of  glory.  Any¬ 
how,  she  feels  she  must  get  her 
money’s  worth  out  of  this  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan — and  she’s  doing  it  1” 

“Well,” — Carew  flicked  the  grass 
idly,  “why  don’t  all  the  rest  of  you 
run  her  even?  Why  don’t  you  all 
use  her  things  just  as  much  as  she 
does  yours?  Let’s  see,  she  has  the 
carpet-sweeper,  and  the  horse  and 
buggy,  and — ” 

“That’s  all!  And  do  you  see  me 
frolicking  with  the  carpet-sweeper 
many  hours  a  day,  when  the  thing 
leaves  a  trail  of  desolation  every  time 
you  forget  and  run  it  backward  ?  Of 
course  there’s  Co-op — ” 

“Gosh !  Just  listen  to  this !”  broke 
in  Carew.  “I’ve  got  an  idea!” 

“Don’t  let  it  escape.” 

“Well,  listen!  You  and  I  ought 
to  convince  Mrs.  Dagget  that  she  is 
mis-using  the  Cooperative  plan. 
See?  And  the  way  to  do  it  is  for 
us  to  use  Co-op  every  spare  minute. 
Just  keep  old  Co-op  on  the  hump; 
especially  evenings  and  Sundays, 
which  is  the  only  time  Mrs.  Dagget 
would  stop  long  enough  to  ride.  See  ? 
If  we  don’t  do  something,  the  plan 
will  break  up,  and  everyone  will  lose 
file  advantages.  It’s  up  to  us !”  Ca¬ 
rew  was  really  eloquent. 
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for  fun,  you  know,  Catherine!” 

“Yes.  But  I  don’t  see  the  point.” 

“Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  Dagget  was 
in  'phoning  at  Mishs’,”  he  stopped 
suspiciously  and  looked  at  Catherine, 
“but  really  there  isn’t  any  point  ex¬ 
cept  as  usual.  Just  go  along!” 

“Maybe  she  won’t  be  worked.” 

“Yes,  she  will.  Let  her  tell  you 
about  how  she  got  bit  by  the  last 
travelling  photographer  who  wanted 
to  enlarge  Mr.  Dagget.  Come  back 
in  ten  minutes.  I’ll  be  waiting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house.” 

“Mrs.  Dagget  was  awfully  excited 
about  something,”  exclaimed  Cather¬ 
ine,  as  they  whacked  Co-op  into  a 
lumbering  gallop.  She  looked  back 
to  discover  gleefully  that  they  were 
not  observed. 

“She  was?”  faked  Carew.  “Oh,  I 
guess  not-  You  imagined  it,  Cather¬ 
ine.” 

“No,  I  didn’t.  She  was  flying 
around  dusting  everything,  and  she 
had  on  a  look — well,  on  anyone  else 
I’d  vow  it  meant,  ‘Land  sakes,  what 
am  I  going  to  wear  ?’  ” 

“Oh,  tell  that  to — to  Co-op!” 
scoffed  Carew.  “Over  the  hills  and 
far  away  for  us.  and  if  Mrs.  Dagget 
gets  too  excited  she  can  cool  off  un¬ 
der  the  co-operative  hose.  I  think  it 
has  been  at  her  place  a  month.  Move 
on,  Co-op!  That’s  a  beastly  crawl 
for  an  animal  that’s  ‘et’  as  much 
grain  as  you  have  this  month.  Say, 
but  this  red  plush  is  hot!” 

“Seems  to  me  Co-op  is  awfully 
slow  today,”  said  Catherine,  after  an 
hour  of  cool  and  fragrant  dallying 
along  the  river  road-  They  were 
just  emerging  into  the  afternoon 
glow.  “That’s  the  third  time  she 


has  stopped  stock  still.” 

“Lazy!"  pronounced  Carew,  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  whip.  “Needs  a  little 
of  the  whale-bone,  you  see.”  Co-op 
started  up  draggingly,  but  soon  settled 
back  into  an  irritating  poke. 

Early  the  following  morning,  on 
her  own  back  porch,  stood  Mrs.  Dag¬ 
get,  before  a  little  group  of  people. 
The  group  consisted  of  the  three  co¬ 
operative  families  with  their  at¬ 
taches — the  Mishs’  boarder  and'  the 
Carters’  dog.  Mrs.  Dagget  had  sum¬ 
moned  them  all  hither,  herself.  Carew 
alone,  thought  he  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen.  Catherine  suddenly 
suspected  that  he  did,  too. 

Mrs.  Dagget’s  hair  was,  as  usu^l, 
at  half-mast  fringe.  Her  top  hair 
was  pitched  too  far  forward,  and 
her  wrapper — some  women  are  bom 
so — was  short  ip  front.  Her  shoes 
were  decrepit  and  milk-spattered-  But 
her  glance  was  splendid. 

“Well!”  she  began  tersely,  “we’ll 
get  it  over  quick.  Listen!  I  guess 
Mr.  Carew  and  Miss  Catherine  don’t 
know  that  they  took  Co-op  off  yester¬ 
day  when  I  wanted  her  worst,  when  I 
simply  had  to  have  her!”  She  shot 
a  glance  at  each,  but  missed  the  sud¬ 
den  gleam  that  flashed  over  Cather¬ 
ine  Carter,  and  Carew’s  well-done 
concern. 

“Well !  This  is  why  I  wanted  her : 
my  cousin  telephoned  long-distance, 
yesterday,  that  she’d  be  in  on  that 
four  o’clock  afternoon  train — right 
in  the  heat  of  course — and  wanted  me 
to  meet  her,  as  she  wasn’t  much  of 
a  walker,  and  had  lots  of  baggage. 
Well!  I  went  to  hitch  up  before  I 
dressed.  No  horse !  No  buggy !  Mad — 
I  could  a  relished  clam  shells.  I  got 
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"I’ll  see  to  having  Co-op  taken 
away  myself,  if  you  like,  Mrs.  Dag- 
get,”  said  Carew  earnestly. 

"Well,  now!  that’s  kind,”  nodded 
Mrs.  Dagget  briskly.  Truly  Co-op’s 
death  was  almost  turning  into  a 
source  of  profit;  for  there  was  the 
hide.  She  ought  to  get  six  or  eight 
dollars  for  it. 

And  not  only  did  Carew  provide 
for  Co-op’s  last  rites,  but  with  Cath¬ 
erine’s  help  he  planned  a  farewell 
party  for  the  disorganized  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan.  He  ordered  a  freezer  of 
ice  cream  and  fancy  cakes  from 
down  town,  and  they  invited  all  the 
neighbors  and  talked  Mrs.  Dagget  into 
graciously  consenting  to  act  as  host¬ 
ess. 

Mrs.  Dagget  wore  her  black  dress 
— with  her  hair  in  a  fringe  at  the 
back - and  served  elegantly-  Every¬ 

body  had  a  great  time,  and  there  was 
lots  of  ice  cream. 


Sitting  cosily  tete-a-tete  on  a  quilt- 
covered  bench  under  the  stairs  were 
Carew  and  Catherine. 

“If  you  weren’t  going  away  so 
soon.  I’d  tell  you  that  you  were  cruel, 
positively  inhuman  to  Mrs.  Dagget.” 

“You  just  say  that,  Catherine,  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  dare  tell  you  before¬ 
hand,  all  about  it.  Really,  who’s  the 
worse?  We’ve  had  lots  of  nice  rides 
— haven’t  we,  Catherine?  Mrs.  Dag¬ 
get  is  happy,  and  now  even  Co-op 
is  better  off.” 

Just  at  this  moment  they  heard 
Mrs.  Dagget  washing  dishes-  “Let's 
go  help  her,”  she  whispered. 

“Say,”,  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dagget  hap¬ 
pily,  as  she  thriftily  removed  the  soap 
from  the  dish  water,  “I’ve  just  had 
a  good  idea.  Do  you  know  what  I’m 
going  to  do  with  the  buggy?  I’m 
going  to  sell  it  and  have  a  bath  tub 
put  in — not  a  co-operative  one  this 
time.” 


The  Breeding  of  Hate 

RY  FRED  A.  BARROW 


IG  Dick  Rand, 
sometimes  called 
“Lonesome,"  looked 
solemnly  at  the  boy 
standing  before  him 
and  slowly  shook 
his  head.  Then  he 
turned  to  throw  a  piece  of  oil-soaked 
railroad  tie  on  the  fire  that  burned  at 
the  entrance  of  the  shelter  beneath 
the  big  rock. 

“You  mustn’t  do  it,  kid;  you  must¬ 
n’t  do  it.  To  kill  any  man’s  bad 
enough,  but  to  kill  your  own  father — 
that’s  the  limit.  It’s  again’  all  law 
an'  religion.  Forget  it,  Cariboo,  an’ 
sit  down.” 

“He  killed  my  mother,”  said  the 
boy  almost  in  a  whisper. 

“Ay,  you've  told  me  that  before,  an’ 
the  boys  have  told  me,  an’  it’s  them 
that’s  kept  your  hate  a-burnin’ ;  an’ 
it’s  wrong,  Cariboo,  dead  wrong.  It 
ain’t  natural  for  a  lad  of  sixteen  to 
go  around  with  the  fire  of  hate  burn- 
in’  him  up ;  an’  the  devils  that  has  fed 
the  flame’ll  have  to  account  for  it 
some  time.” 

Rand  sat  down  on  a  water-worn 
boulder  near  the  fire,  and  taking  out 
a  corncob  pipe  from  his  dirt-grimed 
overalls  he  filled  and  lit  it  and  began 
to  smoke. 

The  lad  gazed  dreamily  across  the 
seething  and  hissing  waters  of  the 
Frazer  to  where  a  mountain  rose 
darkly  from  the  opposite  bank  and 
reared  itself  to  touch  the  starlit  sky. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  tall  and 


straight,  with  his  form  just  squaring 
into  manhood.  His  blue  eyes  and 
rounded  forehead  were  like  those  of 
a  woman,  but  his  jaws  were  hard  and 
firm-set.  He  spoke  now,  like  one  re¬ 
citing  a  lesson. 

"He  killed  my  mother,”  he  repeated. 
"He  came  to  the  cabin  at  night, 
drunk,  and  went  to  bed.  And  in  the 
night  he  told  mother  to  get  him  a 
drink  of  water,  but  there  was  none  in 
the  cabin.  Then,  while  mother  hunted 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  so  she  could  go 
oht  through  the  snow  to  the  well,  he 
cursed  her  for  being  slow,  and  took 
a  gun  and  shot  her.  I  saw  it.  I  saw 
it  all.  I  saw  her  blood  stain  her  night¬ 
gown.  I  saw  it  all  and  I  could  do 
nothing  because  I  was  too  small,  but 
I  swore — ” 

“Sit  down!”  interrupted  Rand,  al¬ 
most  fiercely,  and  the  boy  obeyed. 
Then  the  man  pointed  down  the  river 
to  where,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  one 
could  see  the  rocky  banks  close  to¬ 
gether,  forcing  the  waters  to  pass 
through  a  channel  not  eighteen  feet 
wide.  There  they  rose  in  fierce  tu¬ 
mult,  roaring  and  fuming  at  the  nar¬ 
row  bounds  they  were  forced  to  pass. 
“YondeTHs  Hell  Gate,”  he  said  sternly. 
“You  hear,  boy,  how  it  howls  an’ 
roars?  Well,  it’s  Hell  Gate  that  waits 
for  the  devil  that  killed  your  mother, 
only  a  hell  of  fire,  not  water.  You 
leave  him  to  the  A’mighty;  He’ll  look 
after  him  all  right.  I’ve  taken  a  notion 
to  you,  boy,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
an’  I’m  goin’  to  keep  you  by  me  an’ 
22 
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—a  small  New  Testament. 

"So  that’s  what  the  kid’s  been 
guardin’  so  careful,”  muttered  Rand. 
Then  after  a  pause,  ‘‘Must’ve  belonged 
to  his  mother.” 

Cariboo’s  hand  moved  and  the 
Testament  fell  open  at  the  fly-leaf  on 
which  a  name  was  written.  Rand 
stooped  forward,  while  a  flame  from 
the  fire  shot  up,  lighting  the  interior 
of  the  little  cave.  The  man  read,  then 
started  back  with  a  hoarse  cry. 

"God !”  he  gasped,  “it’s  Mary’s 
book — an’  the  boy’s  her  boy !” 

For  a  moment  he  kneeled  there,  his 
whole  frame  quivering,  while  red  and 
black  clouds  blurred  his  eyes.  Then 
he  bent  over,  watching  the  lad's  face 
and  seeing  there  the  eyes  he  had 
looked  into  long  ago  and  the  brow  he 
had  kissed.  With  a  strong  effort  he 
subdued  a  desire  to  waken  the  sleeper 
and  question  him,  and  then,  with  un¬ 
steady  steps,  he  moved  back  to  his 
seat  by  the  fire,  his  face  hard  and  his 
jaws  clamped  tight. 

“An’  it  was  Mary  his  father  killed ! 
It  was  Mary;  an’  she’s  dead;  an’  I’ll 
never  see  her  again.  An’  the  man 
who  killed  her  is  alive  somewheres. 
But  if  I  meet  him  he’ll  die,  die  like 
the  dog  he  is!”  Rand  stretched  out 
his  powerful  arms  with  fists  tight 
clenched  and  a  look  in  his  dark  eyes 
that  was  the  concentration  of  hate. 
Then  slowly  he  turned  and  looked 
toward  the  boy.  “But  he  mustn’t — 
not  him.  I  must  see  to  it  that  her  boy 
keeps  his  hands  clean.  Yes,  I  must 
see  to  that.” 

From  up  the  narrow  valley  came 
the  sound  of  a  revolver  shot,  sharp 
and  clear  on  the  still  night  air.  Then 
rang  out  a  voice  raucous  and  unsteady 


in  wild  ribaldry.  Soon  Rand  could 
hear  the  sound  of  footsteps  approach¬ 
ing  down  the  track  from  the  direction 
of  North  Bend,  and  then  of  other 
steps  advancing  from  the  opposite 
direction,  those  of  the  gang  boss. 

Dawson’s  voice  rang  out,  sharp  and 
imperative. 

“Hello!  That  you,  Speck?  What 
you  doin’  wit’  that  gun?  Put  it  up. 
You’ve  too  much  booze  in  you  to 
handle  a  gun.” 

The  response  was  a  laugh,  wild  and 
fierce,  followed  by  a  curse  that  con¬ 
signed  Dawson  and  the  whole  of  his 
gang  to  perdition. 

“Here,  cut  that !”  commanded  Daw¬ 
son.  “This  isn’t  no  Wild  West  show. 
If  you're  cornin’  here  to  work — ” 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  a 
flash  and  a  shot. 

Rand  rose  to  his  feet,  prepared  to 
climb  to  the  tracks  above.  There  was 
the  sound  of  rushing  feet,  followed 
by  oaths  and  the  noise  of  a  struggle. 
The  next  instant  a  revolver  came  fly¬ 
ing  down  the  embankment  and  landed 
at  Rand’s  feet,  exploding  again  as  it 
struck  the  rocks. 

The  sound  awoke  Cariboo,  who 
hastily  threw  aside  his  blanket  and 
gazed  around  with  a  startled  air. 

A  man  came  leaping  down  the 
rocks  toward  the  fire — a  man  with 
a  face  blue  with  powder  marks. 

“Hand  over  that  gun,  curse  you!” 
he  yelled  at  Rand,  who  had  secured 
the  weapon  and  was  holding  it  in  his 
hand.  But  the  big  man  put  the  gun 
behind  him. 

“Keep  off,  you  drunken  fool,  or  I'll 
down  you!”  he  said. 

From  behind  him  Rand  heard  a  cry, 
curious  and  trembling.  Then  came 
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an  exultant  shout.  “It’s  him  Big 
Dick!  It’s  him!  It’s  the  man  who 
killed  my  mother !” 

The  next  instant  Rand  felt  the  re¬ 
volver  snatched  from  his  hand,  and 
Cariboo  sprang  by  him.  His  eyes 
were  unnaturally  bright  and  on  his 
face  was  written  a  terrible  purpose. 
At  the  sight  of  the  boy  and  the  leveled 
weapon,  the  new  dynamiter  paused. 

“Do  you  know  me?”  cried  the  boy. 
“I’ve  growed  some  since  you  killed 
my  mother.” 

The  boy’s  words  sobered  up  the 
blue-faced  man  on  the  instant  and  his 
face  turned  deathly  pale. 

With  a  quick  movement,  Rand 
knocked  down  the  boy’s  levelled  arm 
and  then  flung  him  to  the  ground 
among  the  rocks. 

“Not  you!  Not  you,  boy!  He’s 
mine!  Leave  him  to  me!” 

Like  a  flash,  the  murderer  turned 
and  ran,  terror-stricken,  and  Rand 
bounded  after  him.  Straight  for  the 
narrow  spit  of  rock  that  teminated 
in  Hell  Gate,  he  went,  and  the  men  on 
the  tacks  above,  who  had  poured  out 
of  the  cars  at  the  sound  of  the  scuffle, 
chased  to  head  him  off. 

The  murderer  reached  the  narrow 
promontory,  Rand  close  behind  him. 
Only  once  he  glanced  behind,  then 
he  leaped  forward  with  increased 
speed,  gaining  impetus  for  a  jump 
across  the  narrow  chasm.  But  broken 
fragments  of  rock  impeded  his  prog¬ 
ress  so  that  his  best  efforts  were 
futile.  He  reached  the  end  of  the 
spit  and  sprang  for  the  opposite  bank. 
He  missed  it  by  several  feet  and  fell 
into  the  caldron  below. 

Only  for  a  minute  did  Rand  stare 
down  into  the  seething  waters,  then 


he  turned  and  made  his  way  back  to 
the  boy.  He  passed  several  men  of 
the  gang,  who  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
made  no  reply. 

As  he  approached  the  place  where 
he  had  flung  the  boy,  he  was  stricken 
with  terror  to  notice  that  he  still  lay 
there.  He  'bounded  quickly  forward 
to  the  lad’s  side,  kneeled,  and  raised 
him  gently  by  the  shoulders. 

“Cariboo,  boy!  Cariboo!  I  didn't 
go  for  to  hurt  you!”  he  cried  in  a 
frenzy.  The  boy  opened  his  eyes 
slowly,  while  blood  from  a  nasty  cut 
on  his  head  showed  the  cause  of  his 
temporary  unconsciousness. 

“What  did  you  stop  me  for,  Big 
Dick  ?  Why  didn’t — ” 

“I  couldn’t  let  you  do  a  thing  like 
that,  boy.  I  couldn’t  do  it.  It  would 
’ve  been  murder,  an’  besides,  he  was 
as  much  mine  as  yours,  for  he  mur¬ 
dered  the  woman  we  both  loved,”  he 
said  brokenly. 

Cariboo  roused  himself  and  stug- 
gled,  with  Rand’s  help,  to  his  feet. 

“You  loved  my  mother!  Was  she 
the  one  you  spoke  of  ?”  he  asked,  be¬ 
wildered. 

Rand  swallowed  hard,  and  nodded. 
“1  saw  her  name  in  the  little  book 
you  carry  in  your  shirt,  boy.” 

Cariboo  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  “That  wasn’t  my  mother’s 
name,  Big  Dick :  it  was  her  sister’s — 
my  Aunt  Mary.” 

“What?”  cried  Rand. 

“It  was  Aunt  Mary’s  book.  She 
gave  it  to  my  mother  ’cause  she  didn’t 
have  one.” 

“Then — then — ”  began  the  big  fel¬ 
low  in  a  quiver  of  excitement.  He 
paused  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face. 
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“Do  you  know  where  your  Aunt 
Mary  lives?  Tell  me  quick,  boy.” 

"In  Revelstoke.  She’s  workin’  in  a 
hotel  there.” 

“Married,  is  she?”  Rand  demanded, 
excitedly. 

“No;  she’s  not.  She  wanted  me 
to  live  with  her,  but — ’’ 

Big  Dick  Rand  placed  his  arm 
about  the  boy’s  shoulders  and  led  him 


toward  the  fire. 

“There’ll  be  no  ‘but’  about  it,  Cari¬ 
boo.  You’re  goin’  to  live  with  her — 
with  her  an’  me — ’cause  we’re  goin’ 
to  Revelstoke  to-morrow  an’  she’s 
goin’  to  marry  me.  Understand, 
boy?” 

The  boy  nodded,  smiling,  and  to¬ 
gether  the  two  went  back  to  their 
shelter  beneath  the  big  rock. 
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thrown  continually  in  the  society  of 
Mr.  Allerton,  one  of  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm,  a  tall,  dark,  silent 
man,  with  so  stern  an  expression  that 
I  used  to  wonder  if  any  woman  ever 
was  or  ever  could  become  attracted 
to  him.  This  look  of  his  repelled  me, 
until  I  found  his  sternness  and  dignity 
were  capable  of  being  discarded,  while 
a  strangely  contrasting  boyishness 
took  their  place.  He  had,  too,  a  sin¬ 
gularly  courtly,  courteous  bearing 
toward  all  women,  which  went  a  long 
way  toward  raising  him  in  my  esti¬ 
mation. 

Our  friendship  flourished  and  he 
grew  into  the  habit  of  calling  twice 
a  week  or  so  for  a  little  music  or  a 
chat;  sometimes  a  friend  was  with 
him,  but  oftener  he  came  alone. 

It  was  some  months  after  our 
friendship  had  progressed,  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  view  myself  in  the  light  of  a 
haunted  woman,  although  I  did  not 
immediately  connect  Mr.  Allerton 
with  the  affair.  I  had  been  suffering 
from  a  severe  headache,  which  was 
so  intense  as  to  keep  me  from  the 
office.  I  telephoned  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  be  at  my  desk  that  day  and 
Mr.  Allerton  came  out  in  the  evening 
to  see  if  I  felt  better.  “All  you 
need  is  a  little  fresh  air  and  a  change,” 
he  said,  as  he  saw  my  pale  face ;  “run 
and  get  ready  and  we  will  go  to  the 
theatre.  A  good  brisk  walk  will  dear 
your  head  like  magic.” 

I  ran  to  my  room  in  a  great  flurry, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  made 
such  a  request  and  I  had  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  look  my  best.  Tossing  over 
my  possessions  for  some  ornament 
wherewith  to  enliven  my  costume,  my 
eye  fell  on  the  odd  old  locket,  and  in 


an  evil  hour  I  fastened  it  about  my 
throat  with  a  bit  of  narrow  ribbon. 

As  Mr.  Allerton  helped  me  on  with 
my  coat,  his  glance  rested  on  my  at¬ 
tempt  at  decoration.  He  started  and 
an  odd  mixture  of  wonder,  anger,  and 
something  wonderfully  like  sorrow 
came  into  his  eyes.  He  made  no 
comment  however,  beyond  asking  me 
where  I  got  “that  oddity.”  When 
I  told  him  how  it  came  into  my  pos¬ 
session,  I  fancied  that  his  look 
changed  to  one  of  relief. 

Well,  we  started.  I  was  excited, 
but  striving  bravely  to  be  entertaining 
and  he  was  watching  me  in  an  amused 
sort  of  way,  when  suddenly  I  became 
conscious  of  a  face  floating  apparently 
in  the  air  just  ahead  of  me. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  and 
rather  pretty  woman  with  every  fea¬ 
ture  clear  and  distinct,  yet  through 
which  I  could  plainly  see  the  stars 
and  the  clear  night  sky.  Her  eyes 
were  looking  at  me  wistfully,  I  fan¬ 
cied,  and  with  a  queer  little  shiver 
floating  down  my  spine,  I  felt  a  voice 
asking,  “Won’t  you  try  to  help  me?” 

I  went  so  white  that  Mr.  Allerton 
noticed  it  and  insisted  on  my  stopping 
to  rest.  But  I  threw  off  the  uncanny 
feeling,  protesting  that  it  was  only  a 
momentary  illness  and  we  went  on. 

I  still  have  the  programme  I  held 
that  night  and  folded  between  its 
leaves  is  a  withered  chrysanthemum, 
for  I  had  my  little  romance,  but  let 
that  be.  That  programme  was  all  I 
had  to  remind  me  that  there  was  a 
play  on  the  boards  that  night.  I  saw 
only  a  mist  of  moving  figures  for 
Her  face  was  constantly  between  me 
and  the  stage.  As  soon  as  my  first 
fright  was  over,  I  could  see  that  what- 
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ever  beauty  the  face  possessed  was 
dependent  on  the  expression — sweet, 
sad  and  sunny,  all  in  one.  Her  lum¬ 
inous  gray  eyes  reflected  the  many 
battles  fought  and  won — tired,  wprn, 
disheartened,  but  still  brave.  I  had 
a  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  that  woman  angry ;  one 
would  succeed  only  in  wounding,  but 
not  in  rousing  to  honest  indignation. 
Her  face  was  thin  and  the  skin  wore  a 
peculiar  though  not  unhealthy  pallor. 
Her  forehead  was  high  and  white  and 
framed  in  soft  brown  hair.  As  I 
studied  this  face  I  felt,  as  I  had  felt 
the  voice,  that  the  locket  at  my  throat 
belonged  to  her,  and  in  an  indistinct, 
troubled  way  I  connected  Mr.  Aller- 
ton  with  the  two.  Call  this  imagina¬ 
tion  if  you  choose.  I  had  never  dis¬ 
played  any  great  activity  in  that  line 
before  so  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
doubting  its  late  appearance. 

I  talked,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  what  I  said.  I  walked  home  with 
Mr.  Allerton  beside  me,  but  as  one 
in  a  trance.  I  said,  “Good-night”  and 
went  up  to  my  room.  All  this  time 
the  face  was  floating  before  me. 
Once  inside,  I  fancied  the  expression 
changed  and  a  pitying  look  grew'  in 
the  eyes.  Then  I  felt  that  voice  again. 

‘  Poor  child,”  it  said,  "then  I  took 
the  locket  off  and  the  face  slowly 
faded. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  apd  then  made  up  my  mind 
to  wear  that  locket  for  a  little  while 
and  see  what  would  happen.  So  I 
put  it  on  and  waited  like  our  friend 
Micawber — and  like  him  in  vain,  for 
nothing  turned  up. 

I  concluded  that  the  whole  thing 
was  due  to  nervousness,  until  Mr. 


Allerton  brought  out  a  friend  of  his 
one  evening  that  we  might  enjoy  a 
little  music.  I  sing  a  little.  Mr.  Al- 
lerton’s  friend  played  the  violin  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  the  boarding-house  piano 
wasn't  so  badly  out  of  tune  as  usual. 

I  had  been  singing  quite  a  little  and 
was  growing  so  pleased  with  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice,  tempered  by 
the  violin,  that  1  sang  “Just  one  more” 
for  pure  pleasure.  “Oh,  ’tis  I,  Love,” 
was  the  song,  and  I  was  singing  it 
with  much  feeling  when  Mr.  Allerton, 
who  was  turning  my  music,  leaned 
ov  er  me  and  said  softly,  “Do  you  mean 
that,  Jennie?”  Swift  as  thought,  fol¬ 
lowing  on  his  words,  Her  face  flashed 
out  once  more  just  over  the  piano.  I 
struck  a  false  chord  and  stopped  short, 
saying  I  was  tired.  I  saw  Mr.  Al¬ 
lerton  hiding  a  smile  in  the  corner  of 
his  mustache;  evidently  he  thought 
his  whisper  the  cause  of  my  confu¬ 
sion — and  small  wonder! 

Again  the  face  preceded  to  my 
room,  but  that  night,  I  determined  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  face  and  the  locket.  I 
did  not  remove  the  locket,  but  went 
to  bed  with  it  still  on  my  neck.  I 
was  not  afraid — the  face  affected  me 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  presence 
of  a  friend  might  have,  and  wishing 
I  could  return  the  trifle  to  the  one  1 
felt  must  be  its  rightful  owner,  I  fell 
asleep.  When  I  woke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  face  was  gone. 

After  this  I  wore  the  locket  con¬ 
tinually,  and  once  in  a  while  I  saw 
my  curious  little  “ghost”  hovering 
over  my  desk.  I  saw  quite  a  little 
of  Mr.  Allerton,  but  the  face  did  not 
seem  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Still, 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  impres- 
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sion  that  he  was  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  By  judicious  ques¬ 
tioning  at  the  office,  I  learned  that  he 
had  a  turned-down  leaf  in  his  book 
of  life,  though  just  what  it  was  no  one 
seemed  to  know.  He  was  not  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  though,  my  informant  said; 
at  least  he  thought  not.  He  had 
heard  a  rumor  that  Mr.  Allerton  had 
been  disinherited  by  his  mother  in 
favor  of  an  adopted  son,  but  couldn’t 
guarantee  the  truth  of  the  tale.  In 
fact,  nobody  seemed  to  know  very 
much  about  it.  I  went  home  after 
collecting  all  the  facts  I  could,  and 
digested  them  at  my  leisure.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  was  the  resolution  to  put 
a  curb  on  certain  fancies  of  mine  that 
had  been  running  riot,  and  instead  of 
building  unsubstantial  air-castles  in 
my  room  as  usual,  that  night,  I  betook 
myself  downstairs  and  played  crib- 
bage  with  my  landlady. 

The  next  day,  the  senior  Mr.  Ferry, 
from  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  my  daily  instructions,  left  New 
York  hurriedly  for  Cuba,  telling  me 
I  should  receive  my  directions  from 
Mr.  Allerton  during  his  absence.  Now 
I  had  never  been  in  Mr.  Allerton’s 
private  office,  his  business  with  me 
always  having  been  transacted  at  my 
desk,  but  finding  his  door  ajar,  I 
simply  knocked  and  stepped  inside 
saying,  “Mr.  Ferry  sent  me  to  you  for 
my  instructions  this  morning.” 

The  Allerton  of  social  life  was,  as 
I  have  said,  inclined  to  boyishness ;  the 
Allerton  of  business  was  a  grave,  dig¬ 
nified  man,  whose  composure  ft  seem¬ 
ed  impossible  to  disturb,  but  as  I  went 
in  so  unexpectedly  he  gave  a  little 
start ;  and  with  a  slight  movement  of 
his  elbow,  overturned  what  appeared 


to  be  a  portrait  that  stood  on  an  easel 
at  the  right  of  his  desk.  I  knew  that 
the  movement  was  intentional  and 
that  it  was  his  wish  that  my  eyes 
should  not  rest  on  that  picture,  as  if 
he  had  told  me  in  so  many  words.  I 
surmised  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
questions,  and  was  smiling  to  myself 
when,  behind  his  chair,  appeared  not 
the  face  alone,  but  Her  entire  figure. 
She  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  overturned  picture.  Some¬ 
thing  about  her  expression — the  tired, 
dejected  drooping  of  the  head — made 
my  heart  bleed.  I  took  the  various 
papers  he  handed  me  and  left  the 
room  silently;  this  time  the  face  did 
not  follow. 

I  suppose  I  can’t  make  my  story 
complete  without  relating  my  own 
foolishness,  though  it  does  come  a 
little  hard.  I,  well,  the  fact  is,  I  got 
rather  more  deeply  interested  in  Mr. 
Allerton  than  I  had  intended.  You 
see,  he  was  good-looking,  entertaining, 
thoughtful  of  one’s  comfort,  honor¬ 
able  and,  in  short,  possessed  most  of 
the  attributes  one  admires  in  a  man. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  rid 
my  mind  of  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
destined  for  me,  so,  before  my  heart 
got  past  mending,  !  determined  to 
take  action.  On  Mr.  Ferry’s  return, 
I  persuaded  him  to  transfer  me  to  the 
Boston  house.  He  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  request  and  though  at 
first  little  inclined  to  grant  it,  ultimate¬ 
ly  gave  his  consent. 

Mr.  Allerton  made  any  number  of 
pretty  speeches  about  my  departure 
and  made  me  promise  to  correspond 
with  him.  The  morning  I  went  away, 
he  came  down  to  the  train  with  a  huge 
bouquet.  During  our  conversation — 
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might,  I  could  not  conceal  from  my¬ 
self  the  fact  that  I  cared  more  than  I 
ought  for  the  giver,  and  the  gift  itself, 
something  he  knew  I  would  wear  all 
the  time,  was  fraught  with  a  good  deal 
of  meaning  to  me.  Thus  I  had  my 
little  foolish  dream,  and  wrote  him  of 
my  gratitude,  saying  I  should  always 
wear  his  gift  and  that  I  longed  to  see 
him. 

That  night  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
about  midnight,  or  possibly  a  little 
later.  I  was  as  broad  awake  as  I 
am  at  this  moment,  so  I  know  I  was 
not  dreaming.  The  moonlight  came 
in  through  the  parted  curtains  and 
cast  a  long  beam  across  the  floor. 
There  in  the  full  light  stood  a  little 
cradle  and  bending  over  it,  her  cheek 
on  the  pillow,  was  a  woman.  One 
arm  was  thrown  across  the  small  bed. 
The  right  hand  seemed  to  be  clutching 
at  her  throat.  The  face  wras  hidden, 
but  I  knew  it  was  Her’s  and,  impelled 
by  some  uncontrollable  influence,  I 
went  forward.  The  face  turned 
slowly  toward  me  and  I  saw  that  the 
eyes  were  dim  with  pain,  while  on  the 
hand  lying  on  the  cradle,  I  caught  the 
glistening  of  a  wedding-ring.  I 
nearly  fell — it  was  all  so  real — and 
suddenly  it  came  into  my  mind  that 
the  chain  about  my  neck  was  strang¬ 
ling  her;  though  how  that  could  be 
I  did  not  know,  but  I  saw  her  slender 
finger  clutching  at  her  throat  and  the 
golden  circlet  was  burning  into  my 
flesh  like  a  living  coal. 

With  one  vicious  wrench  I  had  it 
off  and,  as  I  did  so,  the  locket  flew 
open.  A  tiny  miniature  was  inside 
and  as  I  held  it  toward  the  light — 
Oh!  what  did  it  mean! — Mr.  Aller- 
ton’s  eyes  looked  out  at  me.  For  a  mo¬ 


ment  I  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  All 
I  had  known  of  the  man,  all  his  kind¬ 
ness  had  meant  to  me,  all  I  had  cared 
for  him,  came  over  me  in  one  great 
surge  of  agony.  I  took  a  step  toward 
the  window  and  raising  it,  threw'  both 
chain  and  locket  out  into  the  night. 
With  it  flew  the  little  hope  I  had  cher¬ 
ished.  The  trinkets  were  gone  by 
morning  of  course,  though  they  might 
have  laid  there  till  the  end  of  time 
before  I  would  have  picked  them  up. 

As  I  turned  back  into  the  room,  I 
noted,  with  some  faint  surprise,  that 
the  scene  had  changed.  The  cradle 
was  gone  and  in  its  place  seemed  to 
be  a  flower-heaped  mound.  Her  eyes 
were  turned  on  me  gravely  and  Her 
hand  was  pointing  dowm.  I  stooped 
and  started  back.  It  was  a  grave — 
such  a  baby  grave!  Then,  impelled 
by  the  same  strange  force,  I  stooped 
again  and  noted  the  little  stone  and 
its  inscription :  “Frederick,  only  child 
of  John  and  Helen  Ashton.”  As  I 
read  I  felt  Her  voice :  “  A  great  wrong 
has  been  done  Frederick  Allerton. 
Tell  him  to  lift  the  stone  from  the 
grave.’’  Then  the  whole  vision  went 
out  like  the  puff  of  a  candle  and  I 
ran  from  the  room  half  wild  with 
fear.  My  own  voice  frightened  me 
as  I  called  to  the  girl  across  the  hall 
to  let  me  in  quick.  I  had  had  a  night¬ 
mare,  I  told  her,  sobbing  as  my  over¬ 
strained  nerves  gave  way. 

Whether  my  visions  meant  anything 
but  a  disordered  mind  or  not,  I  was 
at  the  place  where  I  needed  aid  myself, 
so  in  the  morning  I  sent  an  urgent 
telegram  to  Mr.  Allerton.  He  came 
at  once  and  sitting  down  I  told  him  all 
in  a  trembling  voice.  He  looked  at 
me  in  a  sort  of  troubled  wonder  and 
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when  I  had  finished  came  over  beside 
me  and  took  my  hand. 

“Listen,  Jennie,”  he  said  gravely. 
“1  told  you  I  thought  I  knew  the 
locket.  It  once  belonged  to  my  dear 
mother  and  dying,  she  gave  it  to  the 
girl  I  was  to  have  married.  The  last 
time  I  saw  it,  it  was  on  her  neck. 
This  John  Ashton,  whose  name  you 
have  learned  so  correctly,  was  my 
mother’s  adopted  son  and  the  most 
thorough-paced  vidian  who  ever 
darkened  God's  sunshine.  We  fell 
in  love  with  the  same  woman  and  she 
promised  to  marry  me.  I  was  so 
happy,  Jennie!  I  had  an  offer  to  act 
as  a  buyer  for  a  large  leather  firm 
here  in  Boston  which,  if  I  accepted, 
would  mean  a  trip  abroad.  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  my  darling,  but  it 
was  such  a  tempting  offer  that  I  took 
it. 

I  wrote  letter  after  letter  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  I  was  nearly  mad 
with  anxiety,  but  stuck  to  my  work 
for  the  sake  of  my  love.  At  last  it 
was  finished  and  I  came  home. 
Home,  to  find  the  woman  I  loved, 
John  Ashton’s  wife,  my  mother  dead, 
and  myself  disinherited  with  bitter 
words  in  his  favor.  If  hell  holds  worse 
hatred  than  mine  for  that  man,  I  will 
forgive  him.  I  found,  too  late,  that 
my  letters,  both  outgoing  and  incoming 
had  been  suppressed,  my  mother’s 
mind  and  my  promised  wife's  love 
poisoned  by  shrew'dly  woven  lies.  I 
cannot  go  into  details  even  at  this  late 
day.  She  wore  that  locket  the  day 
I  said  good-bye  and  w'ent  away  for¬ 
ever.” 

The  intense  sadness  with  which  he 
spoke  hurt  me  as  though  it  were  my 
own  trouble.  Had  they — had  they — 


a  child  ?”  I  asked  stammeringly. 

“Yes,”  he  said  wearily,  “a  little 
boy.  He  died  and  is  buried  in  Forest 
Hills,  I  believe.” 

“Will  you  go  there  with  me?”  I 
asked.  ‘  I  cannot  rest  until  I  go.” 

He  smiled.  “I  will  go  with  you,’* 
he  answered,  “but  I  fear  it  will  end  in 
nothing.  Still,  we  must  quiet  your 
mind.” 

We  went.  In  a  quiet  corner, 
walled  in  by  evergreens,  we  found  the 
little  grave.  It  was  not  hard  work 
to  push  aside  the  tiny  stone;  in  the 
cavity  beneath  was  a  thin  box;  Mr. 
Allerton  seized  it.  Inside  was  a  folded 
paper  bearing  a  huge  seal  and  a  little 
note.  We  read  the  note  together,  the 
man’s  shoulder  shaken  by  sobs. 

“I  hide  these  papers  here  because,  while 
John  Ashton  lives,  I  fear  to  make  them 
public.  In  this  box  i4  Mrs.  Edward  Aller- 
ton’s  last  will  and  testament.  The  will 
disinheriting  Frederick,  her  son,  was  forged 
by  my  husband,  John  Ashton.  In  this  box 
also,  folded  with  the  will,  is  a  telegram 
purporting  to  come  to  me  from  Frederick 
Allerton  announcing  his  marriage  abroad. 
My  child  is  dead  and  I  leave  the  man  who 
has  ruined  my  life  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
If  he  dies  before  I  do,  I  shall  return  these 
papers  to  the  man  I  have  always  loved.  I 
put  them  here  for  safety  till  that  time. 

Helen  Ashton." 

We  were  both  sobbing  now,  I  in 
a  woman's  fitful  way,  but  his  heart 
was  in  his  cries  and  his  agony  was 
terrible  to  witness.  After  awhile  we 
grew  quiet  and,  replacing  the  stone, 
went  silently  away.  On  the  way  back 
we  talked  feverishly  of  everything  but 
the  experience  we  had  just  passed 
through.  But  that  night,  as  Mr.  Al¬ 
lerton  was  taking  leave  of  me,  he  put 
in  my  hand  another  locket  and  an¬ 
other  chain.  “Some  day,”  said  softly, 
“I  will  put  Her  face  and  mine  in  there 
for  you — for  I  am  going  to  find  Her.” 


The  Band 
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HE  crisis  was  past, 
and  I  had  escaped 
unscathed.  With  a 
sigh  of  relief,  I 
dropped  heavily  in¬ 
to  a  chair.  For 
four  days  I  had  not 
left  the  office.  I  had  eaten  a  mon¬ 
otonous  series  of  sandwiches  without 
taking  my  eyes  off  the  ticker  in  the 
corner;  and  I  had  snatched  intervals 
of  necessary  sleep  with  my  ear  cocked 
for  the  telephone.  Now,  however,  I 
was  free  to  rest.  The  business  was 
safe  and  running  smoothly  once  more. 
The  terrific  strain  was  over,  and  I 
thanked  my  lucky  stars  for  the  col¬ 
lege  built  physique  that  had  enabled 
me  to  stay  at  my  desk  through  the 
fight. 

A  fat  spider  was  trying  to  spin  a 
web  from  my  hat  across  to  the  win¬ 
dow-ledge.  Every  time  he  reached 
his  goal,  the  wind  blew  him  to  the 
floor,  and  he  was  forced  back  to  the 
hat.  I  wondered  idly  whether  he’d 
make  it  before  I  took  the  hat  away. 
Then  I  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 

"Here,”  I  thought  aloud,  “this 
v/on’t  do  at  all.  You’ve  got  to  pull 
yourself  together,  old  man,  and  get 
home  before  you  go  silly.” 

Rudely  sundering  the  plucky 
spider’s  handiwork,  I  grabbed  my 
hat  and  made  for  the  street.  The 
fresh  air  was  delightfully  grateful 
to  me  after  that  stuffy  office,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  walk  home.  Planning  my 
course  of  action  for  the  next  week,  I 


turned  abstractedly  one  block  too 
soon.  Then  I  noticed  that  I  was  on 
the  wrong  street.  My  eyes  wandered 
vaguely  up  to  the  signboard  on  the 
corner  lamp-post,  which  informed  me 
in  six-inch  letters  that  this  was  Hamp¬ 
ton  street. 

“Good  idea,”  I  decided  immediate¬ 
ly.  “I’ll  go  in  and  see  old  ‘Butch’ 
Arden  a  while  before  I  go  home. 
He’ll  have  a  lot  of  medical  lore  to 
expound  to  me,  and  I  can  get  my 
mind  off  the  grain  market.  He  will 
have  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  too,”  I 
thought  maliciously,  and  thereupon 
retraced  my  steps  half  a  block  to  the 
window-plate  that  read : 

HAROLD  J.  ARDEN,  M.  D. 

Brain  and  Nerve  Specialist 

I  found  the  doctor  buried  to  his 
ears  in  a  mass  of  such  offensively 
technical  stuff  as  “Deductive  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  Practical  Application.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  seemed  genuinely  glad  to 
see  me,  in  spite  of  my  ill  humor. 

“Yes,”  he  announced  calmly, 
“applied  psychology  works  like  this 
from  deduction.  I  infer  that  you 
figured  you’d  be  asked  to  stay  for 
dinner.  Deducting  this  fact  from 
your  manner  of  speech,  I  gently  re¬ 
frain  from  inviting  you.  But,”  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  non-profes¬ 
sional  eye,  “that’s  where  psychology 
fails.  You  stay,  anyhow!” 

“How  cleverly  you  do  act,”  I  said 
gravely.  “You  actually  take  the  sting 
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for  a  moment  I  lay  perfectly  still, 
listening  intently.  I  heard  nothing.  I 
started  to  roll  over — and  with  one 
bound  I  was  on  my  feet.  Trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  I  switched  on  a 
flood  of  light  and  gazed  wildly  about 
me.  Everything  was  just  as  I  had 
left  it.  Screaming  with  fright  I 
wrenched  at  my  pajamas,  and  fairly 
tore  them  from  my  body.  I  stood 
naked  in  the  glare  of  the  electrics, 
shivering  and  mouthing  curses.  God! 
It  makes  my  flesh  crawl  now  as  I 
think  of  it!  I  could  feel  something 
tightening  on  my  leg  and  moving  up¬ 
ward!  I  saw — nothing!  Frenzied, 
1  clutched  at  the  slimy  Thing,  and 
dug  my  nails  into  a  yielding  mass  that 
was  not  my  leg.  There  was  a  slight 
ripping  sound,  and  an  overpowering 
stench  assailed  my  nostrils.  My  head 
became  dizzy,  the  room  reeled  sicken- 
ingly  about  me,  and  I  fell  crashing  to 
the  floor. 

The  shock  brought  me  to  my  senses 
a  little — and  that  accursed  Something 
tightened  on  my  leg  an  inch  higher 
up !  Like  a  drunken  man,  I  staggered 
across  the  floor  toward  the  telephone. 
At  every  step,  that  invisible  horror 
brushed  against  the  other  leg  like  a 
damp  snake.  And  it  was  hot,  instead 
of  cold! 

My  only  clear  thought  was  to  reach 
that  telephone  on  the  table.  I  was 
afraid  to  touch  my  leg  again,  because 
of  what  had  happened  before.  If  I 
fainted,  I  would  never  get  help.  I 
must  reach  that  table! 

The  pain,  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  band  on  my  leg  were  torture. 
The  lights  seemed  to  sway  and  darken 
before  my  eyes.  The  table  I  was 
trying  to  reach  swirled  and  circled 


away  from  me  in  a  gray  mist.  The 
floor  undulated  like  the  tin  waves  at 
Coney  Island.  And  the  band  gripped 
my  leg  muscles  so  I  could  hardly 
stand.  With  a  last,  mighty  effort,  I 
knocked  the  telephone  receiver  from 
the  hook,  and  then  I  collapsed  onto  the 
shreds  of  my  pajamas. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  again,  I 
was  in  my  own  bed,  with  the  family 
physician  and  a  nurse  standing  over 
me.  Neither  appeared  to  be  greatly 
concerned  about  me,  which  made  me 
feel  strangely  ill  at  ease.  Then  the 
doctor  addressed  me  in  calm  and  un¬ 
ruffled  tones: 

“You  must  have  had  a  nightmare, 
Jeff;  we  found  you  in  a  prety  bad 
shape  here.  Doesn’t  seem  to  be  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  now,  though.  How 
do  you  feel?” 

How  did  I  feel.  I  shuddered  as 
he  spoke  for  fear  that  Thing  would 
move  and  tighten  again.  My  whole 
body  was  numb  with  the  stricture 
about  my  hips  where  the  band  had 
finally  settled.  Nothing  the  matter! 
The  doctor  was  a  fool:  that  was  the 
only  explanation.  And  there  he  stood, 
smiling  vapidly,  like  the  idiot  he  was ! 

“Damn  it!”  I  exclaimed,  “call 
Doctor  Arden;  he’s  got  a  head  on  his 
shoulders.  As  for  you  and  the 
nurse,”  I  added  brutally,  “get  out! 
I’ll  call  you  in  when  I  have  the 
mumps !” 

I  lay  like  a  board  until  Dr.  Arden 
came,  sick  with  the  fear  of  what 
might  happen  if  I  moved.  To  him, 
1  explained  the  whole  night’s  happen¬ 
ings  since  we  had  parted.  He  listened 
attentively,  and  made  notes  of  all  I 
said.  If  he  had  doubted  my  story,  I 
believe  I  should  have  gone  crazy  on 
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Thing  off  me,  take  them.  Do  any¬ 
thing  you  like — only  for  God’s  sake, 
do  something  quick!” 

Hastily,  they  improvised  an  operat¬ 
ing  table,  and  laid  me  out  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  possible.  Dr.  Arden  rigged 
up  some  queer  “breathers”  to  protect 
us  from  that  vile  stench  while  he 
worked.  Then  they  gave  me  a  tre¬ 
mendous  swig  of  strong  ammonia, 
and  shot  my  thighs  full  of  cocaine. 
Slowly  the  pain  lessened. 

Presently,  Dr.  Arden’s  soothing 
voice  came  to  me  out  of  the  mist. 
Curiously  calm  and  detached  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  then. 

“Jeff,  Boy,”  it  asked,  “why  do  you 
keep  that  slimy  belt  on?  Do  you  like 
it  on  there?” 

I  answered  thickly  and  without  con¬ 
scious  volition: 

“I’m  tired,  Doctor.  My 'nerves  are 
all  frayed  out.  Yes, — yes,  I  like  that 
wet  belt — my  nerves  are — ” 

“Jeff,  listen  to  me  now.”  His  voice 
came  steadily  from  a  great  distance. 
I  could  hear  the  rain  sighing  in  the 
tree  tops.  “Jeff,  that  belt  looks  un¬ 
comfortable.  I  see  it  plainly  now— 
and  it’s  not  pretty.  And  Pearl — Pearl 
won’t  marry  you  if  you  keep  that  on 
there.  Pearl  doesn’t  like  that  belt. 
Why  do  you  keep  that  belt  on?  Jeff, 
you’d  better  take  off  the  belt  now — 
take  off— the  belt — belt — belt — ” 

Again  I  answered  without  any  per¬ 
sonal  wish.  My  own  voice  did  not 
sound  familiar  to  me,  but  was  a  shaky 
falsetto. 

“Take  off— the  belt — belt,”  I  re¬ 
peated  slowly.  "Pearl  won’t  like  you 


in  that  belt,  boy.  Take  off — belt.” 

“The  belt,  Jeff,”  continued  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “How  does  it  come  off?  The 
belt — How — How — How — take  off — 
the  belt?  How — take  off — belt — 
How f” 

That  voice  beat  into  my  very  soul ; 
pleading,  urging,  calling  on  me.  Al¬ 
ways  it  repeated,  always  pleading, 
questioning. 

Suddenly  I  sat  bolt  upright,  sobbing 
over  and  over  the  name  of  my  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  mumbling  that  phrase  about 
the  belt. 

“Jeff,  boy,”  urged  the  doctor  sadly. 
“How — How — take  off — the  belt — 
belt?” 

With  a  rush,  it  came  to  me  that  I 
was  to  tell  him  what  I  knew — the 
belt — how — to  take  it  off ! 

“Doctor,”  I  ejaculated  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  “put  some  cocaine  in  the 
belt — the  belt!" 

Then  something  snapped  in  my 
head,  there  was  a  grinding  crash,  and 
everything  went  black. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness 
once  more,  I  felt  strangely  light  and 
unhampered.  Dr.  Arden  was  read¬ 
ing  by  the  bed.  He  looked  up  quickly 
at  my  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
and  came  over  to  me  with  a  twisted 
little  smile. 

“Is  it  gone?”  I  asked,  knowing  as  I 
spoke  that  it  was  gone.  “But  how 
did  you  do  it?  What  was  it?” 

His  smile  broadened  into  a  grin  of 
delight. 

“You  ought  to  know  the  answer 
better  than  I,  Jeff.  You  took  it  off 
yourself  1” 
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chases  were  heavy — necessitating  the 
use  of  rope  and  tackle.  With  the 
task  completed  he  carried  out  the 
lantern  before  clapping  on  the  pad¬ 
lock,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  light 
footfall. 

He  turned  with  apprehension,  but 
the  apparition  was  not  what  he 
feared,  though  the  white  figure  ap¬ 
peared  gruesome  enough  in  the  flick¬ 
ering  light. 

He  gasped  as  he  said,  “You  here, 
Sarey?”  When  he  took  her  arm  he 
found  it  palpable  enough,  so  he  went 
on,  bravely,  “Get  right  back  to  bed. 
You’ll  catch  your  death  of  cold.” 

Unheeding,  she  reached  for  the 
lantern,  but  Justin  hung  it  on  his  arm 
and  snapped  the  padlock. 

“Lemme  in,”  she  pleaded,  “lemme 
in,  Justin,  just  this  once.  Never  in 
all  the  years  would  you  trust  me  with 
the  key.  If  I’m  going  to  die  ’twon’t 
do  you  no  harm  to  lemme  in.  It  will 
be  a  deal  easier  if  I  know  arter  all 
that  you  trust  me  that  much.” 

The  note  of  hysteria  in  her  voice 
grew  with  her  speech,  until  at  the 
close,  it  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the 
chimney-wind  wailing  on  a  dismal 
night. 

“Quit  your  gab!”  he  cried.  “I  said 
you  shouldn’t  go  in  there  and  you 
sha’n’t.” 

He  dragged  her  back  to  the  house 
almost  forcibly.  Exhausted  by  emo¬ 
tion  and  the  unwonted  exertion,  the 
woman  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

At  this  very  instant,  the  illness  of 
Mrs.  Winn  was  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  ladies  of  the  Clio 
Club,  and  many  were  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  resentment.  Next 
day  the  club  sent  a  delegation  with 


flowers  and  sick-room  edibles  to  the 
Winn  homestead,  and  there  they 
heard  the  plaints  of  the  patient, 
agreed  she  was  dying  of  curiosity, 
and  conveyed  their  deductions  in  ex¬ 
cited  tones  to  Justin. 

“Tomorrow,”  he  told  them.  "That's 
time  enough.  I’ll  leave  the  storeroom 
key  under  my  wife’s  pillow.” 

With  this  the  ladies  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  and  hurried  away.  Satisfying 
himself  that  he  was  quite  alone,  Jus¬ 
tin  locked  the  bedroom  door,  took 
his  hat  and  coat,  and  crept  out  to  the 
barn,  backed  the  horse  into  the  thills, 
completed  the  hitching  in  record  time, 
and  proceeded  to  readjust  the  rope 
and  tackle.  Ere  long  the  largest  of 
his  previous  day’s  purchases  were 
lowered  to  the  wagon  and  covered 
with  a  blanket.  Spade  and  pickax 
were  shoved  under  the  seat  before 
the  astonished  horse  was  told,  in  sub¬ 
dued  tones,  to  “giddap.” 

The  invigorating  night  air  of  Ash- 
wynham  fanned  Justin’s  cheek,  and 
with  it  came  grim  apprehensions. 
What  if  some  curiously-inspired  na¬ 
tive  should  discover  the  nature  of 
his  freight?  A  drive  at  such  an  un¬ 
seemly  hour  would  excite  suspicion. 
Everything  and  everybody  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Ashwynham  critics 
were  supposedly  unconscious,  but 
there  might  be  some  wight  abroad  who 
had  failed  to  keep  the  town’s  un¬ 
written  law. 

As  the  distance  increased  between 
himself  and  that  locked  bedroom,  Jus¬ 
tin  regained  his  customary  optimism. 
One  good  reason  for  cheer  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  moon¬ 
light  night.  That  is,  the  town  illum¬ 
inating  committee,  aided  and  abetted 
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Justin’s  horse  was  slow,  but,  like  the 
snail,  kept  everlastingly  at  it,  and  had 
covered  quite  a  distance  from  Breezy 
Hill  by  the  time  the  trio  had  arrived 
there.  The  moon  had  gone  into  re¬ 
tirement  again,  but  the  constable 
wasted  two  flashes  out  of  his  thou¬ 
sand  sum  total,  and  discovered  wheel 
tracks  at  the  cross  roads,  Meeting¬ 
house  Hill  way. 

The  long  journey,  still  up  hill,  did 
not  lessen  the  valor  of  the  trio, 
though  it  did  damage  their  wind.  They 
scented  mystery,  and  those  bumps  of 
curiosity  which  as  good  Ashwyn- 
hamites  they  all  possessed,  ached  with 
a  desire  for  satisfaction.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  they  stopped  by  the  old 
Well  House  to  rest.  The  constable 
further  refreshed  himself  with  copi¬ 
ous  draughts  of  water. 

“Hist!”  cried  the  constable,  and 
every  fellow  listened  and  at  first  could 
hear  only  the  pumping  of  his  own 
heart.  Then  a  sonorous  snore  was 
borne  to  the  listening  ears.  They 
stared.  Facing  them  was  the  resting 
place  of  the  town’s  illustrious  dead. 
The  moon  again  shone  forth,  but 
thinly  veiled.  Moving  cautiously  for¬ 
ward  they  discerned,  at  the  cemetery 
gate,  the  object  of  their  quest.  The 
vehicle  was  stationary,  and  the  horse 
was  nibbling  grass  from  the  embank¬ 
ment.  As  for  the  snoring — that  was 
Justin. 

The  constable  went  forward  with  a 
firm  official  step  and  inspected  the 
wagon.  The  object  of  interest  was 
again  covered,  this  time  with  the  lap 
robe,  of  which  Justin  had  defrauded 
himself.  The  constable  tiptoed  about, 
and  won  assurance  that  his  compan¬ 
ions  had  not  brought  him  out  on  a 


fool's  errand.  Joining  them,  “You 
were  right,”  he  whispered.  “He  is 
surely  a  villian  to  sit  there  snoring, 
while  the  evidence  of  his  crime  is  just 
behind  him.” 

“What  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
whispered  one  of  the  others,  who 
seemed  to  discern  in  the  constable  a 
tendency  to  improve  the  occasion  by 
moral  reflections  rather  than  by  acts 
of  bravery. 

“Hist!  Back  in  the  bushes!  You’ll 
see !’’ 

Drawing  his  revolver,  he  fired  into 
the  air.  As  if  in  response  to  the  signal, 
that  convenient  moon  came  forth  in 
full  glory,  and  Justin  woke  up.  Rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes,  he  looked  around,  as  if 
to  get  his  bearings.  Deliberating,  he 
gazed  at  the  silvery  splendor  of  upper 
and  lower  Naukeag  Lakes,  where  Mt. 
Monadnock  stands  forth  ih  rugged 
outline,  and  then  the  trio  actually 
heard  him  say,  “No,  not  the  place. 
Not  half  lonesome  enough.”  Whereat 
he  jerked  on  the  reins,  and  clattered 
away  down  the  hill. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  at  this  point 
the  tale,  as  told  by  the  grocery  door¬ 
step  crowd,  invariably  puts  the  trio  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  where  they 
remain  the  rest  of  the  way,  unknown 
to  Justin.  It  was  down  hill,  else 
certainly  their  presence  would  have 
been  discovered  and  objected  to  by 
the  horse. 

One  mile,  then  another,  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  Justin  paused  where  a 
sign  post,  in  the  just  then  generous 
moonlight,  announced  the  road  to 
Wellville.  Here  he  turned  into  a  lane 
over  which  the  trees  formed  a  can¬ 
opy.  The  place  seemed  to  meet  with 
Justin’s  approval.  At  the  end  of  a 
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many  weeks,  and  had  not  missed  her 
husband  at  all. 

“What’s  the  mystery?”  asked  the 
undertaker. 

“No  mystery  at  all,”  said  Justin. 
“I  was  trying  to  economize,  but  from 
the  reports  from  home  guess  ’twon’t 
be  necessary.  Want  to  buy  a  good  cof¬ 
fin  for  two  dollars?” 

“Cease  this  ribaldry,”  exclaimed 
the  still  grandiloquent  constable.  “If 
your  wife’s  body  is  not  in  the  coffin, 
then  what  body  is  ?” 

“Nobody,”  grinned  Justin.  “You 
got  a  overheated  imagination.  I  was 
in  Fitchburg  t’other  day  and  had  a 
chance  to  buy  this  coffin  for  a  dollar 
fifty.  They  all  said  my  wife  was  sick 
so  she’d  never  get  well,  and  it  struck 
me ’t  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  coffin  in  the  house,  in  case  of  nec¬ 
essity.  But  somehow  it  didn’t  seem 
quite  such  a  slick  proposition  when 
she  took  the  fancy  to  see  into  the 
storeroom.  I  couldn’t  jest  stand  it  to 
let  her  know  that  I  was  that  fore¬ 
handed.  I  suppose  you  fellows  won’t 
believe  it  of  me,  but  I  did  suffer 


while  she  was  a-pleading  of  me  to 
let  her  in.  I’d  never  quite  sensed  afore 
how  women  folks  took  such  things. 
I  jest  had  to  appear  real  ha’sh  to  keep 
her  outen  the  place.  So  I  thought  I’d 
hide  the  coffin  off  somewheres  where 
it  wouldn’t  scare  none.  It’s  my  prop¬ 
erty,  bought  and  paid  for.  See,  I  took 
a  bill  of  sale.  Say,  constable,  you 
know  the  law.  Ain’t  a  man  got  a  right 
to  bury  his  own  coffin?” 

The  group  gasped,  then  the  con¬ 
stable  silently  unlocked  the  iron  gate 
and  turned  Justin  loose. 

Only  one  of  the  citizens  ventured  a 
farewell. 

“S’pose  you’re  bound  for  home?” 
he  inquired. 

“Yah,”  snapped  Justin,  in  quite  the 
old  manner.  Then  somewhat  sheep¬ 
ishly,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  key 
and  regarded  it  ruefully — the  last 
evidence  of  the  authority  he  had  ex¬ 
ercised  by  right  of  being  the  meanest 
man. 

“Going  to  give  it  to  Sarey,”  he 
volunteered,  adding,  “and  I  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  take  it  away  again,  neither.” 
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at  one  station  and  then  at  another. 

“That's  a  pretty  custom  you  have 
here  in  Utah,  ’  Miss  'Lizbeth  had 
said  to  the  neighbor  who,  in  passing, 
had  noticed  her  standing  by  a  lilac 
bush,  caressing  a  blossom  she  had 
plucked,  and  had  told  her  about  the 
coming  of  the  lilac  train.  “They  say 
that  up  in  Butte  and  Anaconda  and 
those  other  Montana  mining  towns, 
there  is  not  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant 
growing  out  of  doors.  I  heard  of  one 
small  azalea  that  sold  easily  for  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  in  Butte.  What  a  sight 
it  must  be  to  those  people  to  see  a 
whole  carload  of  blossoms  coming 
into  their  midst!” 

“They  say  they  are  as  delighted  as 
if  a  carload  of  gold  nuggets  were  be¬ 
ing  distributed.  Will  you  unload  your 
bush,  there,  for  their  benefit?” 

“Indeed,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  send  some  nice  bouquets.  I  love 
lilacs,”  and  as  she  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  flower  she  had  dropped,  her 
friend  passed  on,  remarking: 

“Well,  I  must  be  off,”  and  did  not 
see  the  tear  in  Miss  ’Lizbeth’s  eye, 
nor  notice  the  tremor  in  her  voice. 

That  night,  Miss  ’Lizbeth  sat  alone 
on  her  little  front  porch  and  watched 
the  moon  come  slowly  up  from  be¬ 
hind  the  great  mass  of  the  Wah- 
satch  range,  and  sail  off  into  the  blue 
vault  above,  and  as  she  watched  she 
thought : 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  it.  It  can’t  do  any 
harm.  If  it  falls  into  Reuben’s  hands, 
he’ll  understand  what  it  means.  If 
it  don't,  why,  the  blossoms  will  cheer 
some  one’s  heart,  and  the — other, 
will  just  excite  a  little  curiosity.  Five 
years  ago,  day  after  tomorrow,  I  got 
off  the  train  here,  and  Reuben  went 


on  up  north.  The  lilac  train  went  jqst 
ahead  of  his,  and  I  picked  up  one  of 
the  blossoms  that  had  fallen  when 
they  were  loading,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  I  don’t  know  why  I  did  it; 
Reuben  had  never  asked  for  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  any  kind  from  me,  but  I  had 
read  something  in  his  eyes,  all  that 
year  when  I  was  boarding  at  his 
mother’s.  And  his  treatment  of  me, 
too,  was  another  thing.  He  would 
come  to  meet  me  and  walk  home 
with  me,  and  would  ask,  so  gently, 
if  the  day  had  been  a  hard  one.  He 
was  such  a  great,  good-hearted  fel¬ 
low  1  No,  I  don’t  know  why  I  did 
it,  but  when  I  handed  him  the  blos¬ 
som,  I  said,  ‘I’ll  wait  for  you,  Reuben, 
for  years,  if  it  is  necessary,”  and  then 
I  turned  and  fled  to  the  waiting 
room, ^and  his  train  was  just  starting, 
so  he  could  not  answer,  but  I  know 
his  heart.” 

There  Miss  ’Lizbeth  heaved  a  sad 
little  sigh,  and  sat  tapping  her  lips 
with  the  lilac  blossom  she  had  taken 
from  her  belt. 

“I  wonder  why  he  never  wrote  to 
me,”  she  mused  on  presently.  “I  ex¬ 
pect  he  failed  in  his  mining  and  was 
discouraged.  I  know  Reuben  loved 
me,”  and  the  little  woman  blushed 
as  if  she  had  been  talking  to  Reuben 
himself.  “Yes,  he  did.  I  know  he  did, 
and  I’ll — do  it!"  and  then  she  arose 
and  went  into  the  house. 

The  next  day,  Miss  ’Lizbeth  went 
down  town,  looking  her  best  in  a 
pretty  dark  blue  suit,  with  a  neat 
walking  hat  to  match,  and  returned 
in  an  hour,  with  a  tiny  envelope  in 
her  hand.  Later  in  the  evening,  she 
started  out  with  two  large  bunches  of 
lilacs,  and  if  the  gossips  had  met  her, 
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they  would  have  noticed  a  certain 
guilty  look  she  wore,  and  would  have 
declared  that  the  drunken  husband 
had  been  around  lately. 

An  impatient  crowd  of  people  had 
been  standing  in  the  rain,  since  the 
early  morning,  expecting  momently 
to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  engine  that 
would  bring  the  lilac  car  into  the 
Butte  depot.  The  noon  whistles  had 
sounded^  still  no  evidence  of  the 
coming  of  the  lilac  car;  still  a  pour¬ 
ing  rain  and  still  a  waiting  mass  of 
people.  Twelve-fifteen  —  thirty  — 
forty-five — a  whistle  and  the  crowd 
began  to  surge  forward.  Into  the  de¬ 
pot  the  engine  panted,  and  with  .a 
shout  the  anxious,  weary  waiters  wel¬ 
comed  the  men  who  stood  on  the  plat¬ 
forms,  with  arms  full  of  blcfssoms. 

“Throw  them  this  way,  pardner.’’ 
“Give  us  a  few,  over  here.”  “Don’t 
forget  us.  We  can’t  get  any  closer.” 
Such  were  the  cries  that  came  up 
from  various  quarters,  as  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  reached  and  scram¬ 
bled  for  the  flowers  that  came  pour¬ 
ing  upon  them. 

Coming  with  quick  step,  down  one 
of  the  streets,  was  a  man  roughly 
dressed  in  a  miner’s  garb,  and  close 
behind  him,  another,  clad  in  a  neat 
brown  business  suit. 

“Now,  I  do  wonder  if  I  am  too 
late  for  the  lilac  train,”  soliloquized 
the  man  in  the  lead.  “  ’Twill  be  the 
first  one  I  have  missed  since  I  came 
into  Montana.  Five  years  ago,  she 
gave  me  a  blossom  that  had  fallen 
when  they .  were  loading  the  lilac 
train,  and  then  she  said,  ‘I’ll  wait  for 
you,  Reuben!’  She  read  in  my  face 
what  I  did  not  have  the  manhood  to 


tell  her.  She  must  have  been  sorry 
for  me  then,  and  so  spoke,  before 
she  thought,  but  afterward,  she 
grew  sorry  for  herself,  I  suppose, 
when  she  realized  what  she  had  done, 
for  she  didn’t  answer  that  letter  I 
wrote,  as  soon  as  I  got  here,  telling 
her  how  gladly  I  could  work  now, 
knowing  that  she  was  waiting  for 
me.  Well,  she’d  had  to  wait  a 
long  time,  for  luck  was  against  me, 
right  along,  but  I  didn’t  care,  since 
she  wasn’t  waiting  for  me,  after  aQ. 
She  was  in  earnest  when  she  said 
she’d  wait.  I  am  sure  of  that.  And 
now,  if  only  I  could  send  her  a  mes¬ 
sage,  saying,  7  am  coming. — Reuben,’ 
it  would  be  worth  all  these  years  of 
work  and  discouragement.  I’ve  seen 
people  from  there,  many  times  since, 
but  they  didn’t  know  that  I  knew  her, 
and  I  never  asked  about  her — I  was 
afraid,  somehow,  of  what  they  might 
tell  me,  till  about  a  month  ago,  when 
the  Sweet  Lilac  began  to  show  rich 
streaks.  Then — ”  and  here  he 
clenched  his  hands  till  the  nails  cut 
into  the  calloused  flesh,  “then  I  asked 
Jim  Davis,  if  he  knew  her;  he  said 
he  didn’t,  but  he  had  heard  her  name 
in  connection  with  some  rumor  about 
a  drunken  husband,  and  I  turned  and 
left  him,  and  spent  a  night  that  was — 
well,  a  man  don’t  have  to  die,  to 
taste  of  the  tortures  of  hell.  Ah,  I 
am  not  too  late,”  for  he  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  car,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment,  he  and  the  man  in  brown,  who 
had  kept  even  pace  with  him,  for  a 
block  or  more,  were  grasping  franti¬ 
cally  at  a  large  bouquet  that  came 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  within 
easy  reach  for  them. 

“There,  stranger,”  exclaimed  the 
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miner,  "I  beat  you  on  that  catch,  but 
there  are  enough  here  for  two,  so 
I’ll  cut  the  string  and  ‘divy’  up,  as 
we  say  in  camp.” 

“You  are  generous,  sir,”  answered 
his  late  rival,  “and  I  will  gladly  pay 
you  any  sum  you  may  name,  for  my 
share  of  them.  My  little  sick  daugh¬ 
ter — ” 

“Little  sick  daughter?  Well,  now, 
do  you  think  I’d  sell  you  a  few  flow¬ 
ers  for  her?  And  besides,  money  is 
nothing  to  me.  Have  you  heard  of 
the  Sw§et  Lilac,  that  sold  yesterday 
for  fifty  thousand —  What’s  this?" 


and  lifting  a  tiny  tintype  that  had  been 
fastened  in  among  the  stems,  he  gazed 
into  the  face  that  spoke  back  to  him, 
with  a  look  of  love,  he  only,  could 
read.  “I’m  waiting  for  you,  Reuben,” 
were  the  words  he  saw  faintly 
scratched  beneath  the  face,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  wondering  companion,  he 
said,  as  he  held  the  entire  bouquet 
to  him: 

“Just  give  me  one  small  spray  of 
the  flowers,  stranger,  and  you  can 
have  all  the  rest  for  the  little  girl. 
I'm  going  in  here  to  send  a  telegram 
that  says,  '/  am  coming. — Reuben.’ H 
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lence  reigned  until  the  minister  spoke. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  he  said  quietly, 
“but  don’t  you  think  that  was  un¬ 
necessary  ?” 

“Well,  by - !  I  should  say  so,”  re¬ 

plied  the  Colonel,  wiping  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  his  smarting,  knat-bitten 
face.  “It’s  a  plumb  waste  of  fruit 
and  money,  sir.” 

“I  didn’t  refer  to  the  deed,  but 
to  the  language,”  said  Churchill, 
looking  the  other  squarely  in  the 
eye.  Churchill  was  slender  and  far 
from  strong;  but  there  was  nothing 
weak  about  his  light  blue  eyes.  Gil¬ 
more  leaned  back  and  returned  the 
look  for  a  moment ;  then  abruptly,  but 
not  roughly,  brought  down  his  big 
hand  upon  the  minister’s  knee  and 
leaned  forward  again. 

“Parson,”  he  said,  slowly,  “you're 
dead  right — you’re  dead  right.  I’ll 
see  it  don’t  occur  again.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Churchill. 

The  Colonel  gave  the  ministerial 
knee  a  friendly  shake  or  two  and 
after  a  pause  continued.  “Tell  me, 
Parson,  you  surely  ain’t  never  going 
on  as  far  as  Camp  Mary,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  and  beyond.” 

“Now,  Parson,  let  me  tell  you. 
Right  there’s  where  you’re  making  a 

da - a  powerful  big  mistake.  Camp 

Mary  is  allowed  to  be  the  goldumed- 

est,  the -  all  right,  Parson!  don’t 

move;  I’ve  got  a  good  cinch  on  my 
language  this  time — Camp  Mary  is 
allowed  to  be  the  livest,  wide-awak- 
est  town  this  side  of - Why,  Par¬ 

son,  you  surely  ain’t  going  to  give 
Camp  Mary  the  go-by.” 

“I  may  stop  there  on  my  way  back,” 
leplied  Churchill. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  Colonel 


Gilmore’s  description  of  Camp  Mary 
was  misleading.  Moreover,  the  Col¬ 
onel  knew  it.  Camp  Mary  was  the 
last  spot  on  earth  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  travelling  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel-  It  was  made  up 
largely  of  a  drifting  population  of 
bullies,  there  one  day,  gone  the  next. 
Crime  was  so  frequent  as  to  be  wholly 
unimpressive.  A  murderer  “lit  out” 
when  the  fancy  took  him,  not  because 
he  was  driven.  Nobody  drove  him. 
If  the  town  was  rid  of  him,  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  arrest 
him  and  bripg  him  back?  To  be  sure, 
other  murderers  from  other  towns 
“lit  in”;  but  why  not?  Camp  Mary 
was  a  haven  to  the  oppressed.  How¬ 
ever,  this  state  of  affairs  was  not 
to  continue — at  least,  so  thought  Col¬ 
onel  Dan  Gilmore  and  a  dozen  or 
more  other  permanent  and  moderately 
reputable  citizens  of  the  town. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  ride 
the  Colonel  was  silent,  but  as  the 
stage  lurched  on  into  the  twilight,  a 
look  of  confidence  took  decided  form 
upon  his  face.  The  twilight  brought 
coolness.  The  road  ran  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  another,  of  a  river  bed 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  down 
the  centre  of  which  minced  a  stream 
as  large  as  a  leak  from  a  hose.  Up¬ 
rooted  trees,  under  the  hollow  of 
whose  bark  the  stream  now  found 
ample  room  to  flow,  were  mute  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  awful  strength  that  this 
puny,  shallow  trickle  had  gained  and 
would  gain  again.  The  banks  were 
gorgeous  with  buckeye  trees  bending 
white  beneath  their  load  of  heavy- 
perfumed  flowers. 

As  twilight  ceased  and  darkness  fell, 
it  became  evident  that  Camp  Mary 
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After  some  hesitatiqp  Gilmore  re¬ 
plied,  “Well,  it  don’t  seen*  hardly 
the  square  thing  to  let  ’em  die 
’thout — ” 

“Gentlemen,  excuse  me.  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  hesitation.  Certainly, 
I  will  go  to  them  at  once.  Where  are 
they  ?’ 

In  two  steps,  Gilmore  had  reached 
the  stage  again.  “Hand  out  the  Par¬ 
son’s  kit,  you,”  he  said  to  one  of  the 
Mexican  laborers-  “So  long,  Manuel.” 
The  stage  rolled  out  into  the  night 
and  the  three  men  walked  silently  to 
the  group  by  the  comer  of  the  store. 

“Gentlemen,”  began  Giknord, 
“shake  hands  with  Parson -  Ex¬ 

cuse  me,  Parson,  I  didn’t  rightly  get 
your  name — Churchill?  Thank  you, 
sir.  Gentlemen,  shake  hands  with 
Parson  Churchill.”  The  ceremony  was 
gone  through  with  in  dead  silence 
broken  at  last  by  the  sheriff’s  voice. 
“Well,  I  guess  I  better  be  moving. 
It’s  all  right,  Mr.  Churchill.  I’ll  see 
you  again  tomorrow.” 

“Just  square  that  greaser  minister 
will  you,  Mac?”  called  Gilmore,  quiet¬ 
ly,  after  the  retreating  figure-  No 
one  seemed  disposed  to  speak  or  make 
a  move.  At  last  the  young  minister 
asked,  “Shall  we  start  at  once  and 
see  these  poor  men?” 

“Parson,”  replied  Gilmore  gravely, 
“these  two  poor  men  won’t  be  just 
ready  to  see  you  for  a  matter  of  three 
hours.” 

“But  you  say  they  are  dying,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Churchill  with  a  touch  of  ir¬ 
ritation. 

“They’ll  be  dead  before  sunrise, 
sure.” 

"Then  why  not  go  at  once?”  de¬ 
manded  Churchill.  “This  is  no  time 


for  delays,”  he  added  sharply. 

“Yes,  ’tis,  Parson.  ’Deed  it  is. 
Twont  do  to  go  too  early.  That’s 
straight,  Parson  ”  Gilmore  spoke  ap¬ 
pealingly,  but  the  minister  was  now 
thoroughly  provoked. 

“I  don’t  understand  this,”  he  said. 
“And  what  is  more,  I  don’t  like  the 
looks  of  it.  I  tell  you  that  plainly. 
Moreover,  I  am  tired  out  and  hun¬ 
gry,  and  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with. 
I  shall  go  inside  now.  When  you 
want  me  you  can  come  in  and  find 
me.” 

Churchill  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  into  the  store.  Here  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  building  was  store, 
post-office  and  hotel  combined-  So, 
after  a  meal,  he  engaged  a  room  and 
lay  down.  He  was  soon  sleeping 
soundly,  after  the  tiresome  journey 
of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hours  he  awakened  sud¬ 
denly  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  strange  men  in  the  room.  He 
felt  under  his  pillow  for  his  revolver. 
It  was  gone. 

“Here  it  is,  Parson,”  said  a  voice 
and  his  weapon  was  put  into  his 
hand.  “No  cause  for  shooting.  We’re 
friends  and  are  just  getting  ready¬ 
like  for  you.” 

Someone  here  lit  the  lamp  and 
Churchill  saw  that  the  men  in  the 
room  were  those  to  whom  Gilmore 
had  introduced  him- 

“You  see,  Mr.  Churchill,”  one  of 
them  said,  “when  you  walked  away, 
on  your  ear,  with  your  temper  all 
riled,  we  weren’t  huffed  no  more’n 
the  dead.  We  said,  ‘Let  Parson  go 
and  get  some  food  in  him  and  let  him 
sleep  some,’  we  said ;  ‘for  those  actions 
just  suit  us  down  to  the  ground,’  we 
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demanded,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“Now,  Parson,”  said  Gilmore,  “let 
me  tell  you  how  it  was.  Not  having 
time  to  explain  things  to  you,  and 
thinking  it  just  as  likely  as  not  that 
afore  proper  judgment  you  might  go 
over  to  the  wrong  side  and  do  dam¬ 
age,  we  fixed  your  weapon  so  as  you 
mightn't  do  nothing  with  it  to  regret, 
yhese  men  has  each  of  ’em  done  his 
ten  or  twenty  crimes,  any  one  of  ’em 
enough  to  hang  him  for.”  Churchill 
interrupted  hotly: 

“Then  let  them  be  hanged  by  law. 
This  is  illegal." 

“Mr.  Churchill,”  continued  Gil¬ 
more,  ‘‘we  are  the  legallest  thing  just 
now  in  this  county.  Things  has  got  to 
be  straightened  out,  and  God  helping 
us,  we’ve  got  to  do  it.  So  stand 
aside,  sir,  or  start  in  and  pray;  for 
that’s  what  you’re  here  for.” 

Without  further  words,  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  placed  on  ladders  and  the 
ropes  were  fastened  to  the  rafters 
above.  Then  from  the  pair  broke 
forth  piteous  appeaU,  confessions  of 
their  hideous  crimes,  promises  of  re¬ 
form,  entreaties  for  freedom  that  they 
might  go  away  to  lead  better  lives. 
Moved  by  ‘the  only  mercy  the  vigi¬ 
lantes  knew,  which  was  to  end  such 
suffering  as  soon  as  possible,  two 
grave  men  stepped  up  to  the  ladders, 
and  one  said: 

“Now,  Mr.  Churchill,  pray.” 

Going  to  the  condemned  men, 
Churchill  exhorted  them  to  peni¬ 
tence,  but  now  they  realized  that 
death  was  inevitable,  their  true  na¬ 
tures  returned,  and  out  of  bravado 
they  shouted  and  sang  indecencies.  At 
last,  in  agony,  Churchill  cried: 

“Oh,  men  I  in  your  last  breath  have 


you  nothing  to  say  but  this?  Have 
you  no  wish  that  can  be  fulfilled? 
Think!  All  that  can  be  done  I  will 
do  for  you.” 

“Will  you  grant  my  last  wish?” 
asked  the  one  called  Herman  Rand, 
looking  about  him.  The  vigilantes 
nodded-  “Then  give  me  another 
drink  of  that  gin  before  I  go,”  he 
demanded. 

A  growl  of  disgust  went  up  and 
the  man  at  Rand’s  ladder  seemed 
about  to  end  the  proceedings  at  once ; 
but  Churchill  said :  “We  promised,” 
and  put  the  glass  in  the  wretch’s 
hand. 

“And  you?”  asked  the  minister  of 
the  man  called  Shawn. 

“I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  to  my 
mother.”  Churchill  took  out  a  note¬ 
book  and  wrote  at  the  man’s  dictation. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Arnold, 

-  County,  Virginia. 

Dear  Mother: — 

I  am  lying  very  sick  of  fe¬ 
ver  and  the  doctor  says  I  will  die.  Ever 
since  I  left  home  I  have  been  a  good  man 
for  your  sake  and  have  lived  a  good  life.” 

Churchill  shut  his  book.  “That 
will  do,”  he  said.  “I  will  neither  write 
nor  send  such  a  letter.” 

The  man  broke  into  sobs. 

“Curse  you !  Do  you  think  it’s  for 
my  sake  I  want  that  said  ?  Don’t 
I  know  I  ought  to  die  and  rot?  What 
good’s  the  lies  to  me?  But  if  I  don’t 
send  ’em  the  old  woman  will  write 
and  find  out  about  me  and  then  she’ll 
live  all  the  rest  of  her  life  in  shame. 
Curse  you,  I  say.  Any  white  man 
would  write  for  me,  but  it  takes  a 

- -  Parson  to  be  cursed  particular 

about  the  truth  at  the  wrong  time.” 

The  minister  grew  paler  and  re- 
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opened  his  book.  “Go  on,”  he  said. 
The  man  continued: 

“Every  body  is  very  kind  to  me  while;  I 
am  sick  and  I  have  everything  I  want.  I 
send  you  my  watch  and  ring.  They  are 
worth  a  great  deal.  And  no  more  from 
your  loving  son. 

James  Arnold.” 

Both  men  here  recommenced  their 
horrible  pleasantries  and  Churchill 
knew  that  their  time  had  come. 
He  kneeled  and  broke  into  passionate 
prayer.  He  heard  the  “One,  two, 
three,”  counted,  and  understood  that 
all  was  over.  Somebody  put  out  the 
candles,  and  the  two  figures  could  be 
seen  swaying  in  the  moonlight  which 
poured  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows. 

“Come  away,”  said  Gilmore,  hoarse¬ 
ly.  “It’s  about  time  for  the  sheriff 
to  be  around.” 

The  journey  back  to  Camp  Mary 
was  as  silent  as  the  journey  out. 
Churchill  passed  what  remained  of 
the  night  on  his  knees  in  his  room  at 
the  hotel. 

During  the  days  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  stage  to  carry 
him  on  his  way,  Churchill  kept  much 
to  himself.  He  knew  that  on  the 


morning  following  that  horrible  night 
notices  to  quit  had  been  served  upon 
a  number  of  the  worst  characters  left 
in  Camp  Mary,  and  that  within  two 
hours  every  notice  had  been  obeyed- 

At  last  the  stage  arrived.  The  vigi¬ 
lantes  were  there  in  a  body,'  Gilmore 
at  their  head.  The  minister  came 
out  of  the  open  door.  Gilmore  step¬ 
ped  up  to  him,  hat  in  hand,  and  said : 

“Parson,  we  know  how  you  feel, 
but — but  it  had  to  be  done,  Parson. 
It  just  naturally  had  to  be  done •  We 
would  be  greatly  pleased  if  you’d 
shake  hands  before  you  go,  Parson. 
We  would,  sure.” 

“I  am  not  going,”  said  Churchill. 
“I  intend  to  remain  here.”  The  vigi¬ 
lantes  were  speechless  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  Churchill  continued:  “I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  do 
more  good  here  than  I  can  in  the 
East.” 

Gilmore  caught  him  by  the  hand 
and  wrung  it. 

“By  the  Eternal  God,  Parson,”  he 
said,  reverently’  “we’ll  back  you  to 
the  limit.”  ' 

“We  will,”  came  in  a  deep-voiced 
chorus  from  the  others. 
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